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T is the just ambition of every “kid” to be as good a player as his idol among the big team 
men. The lad wants also the same kind of “togs” that the big fellows use and he ought to 
have them. Any player will play a better game if he has the right equipment, and that is why 
so many choose the “Lucky Dog” kind. These goods have met the severest tests possible and 
were “all there” after the affair was over. 
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to the manufacturers and get it at the same price, postpaid, direct from the factory—but ask your dealer first. 
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Chapter Seven, in which 
we build a raft 


need not have called to me to run. 

Even before he spoke we were both 
racing from the lodges straight toward our 
horses. Behind us men were shouting to one 
another as they sprang from their couches to 
seize their weapons and rush outside; women 
and children were shrieking; dogs were bark- 
ing. We had not gone the length of a bow- 
shot from the camp before several guns 
boomed, and a ball thudded into the ground 
close at my right. At the same moment a man 
came running toward us from among the 
horses grazing in the bottom, then another, 
and to the right and left of them still others. 
Since they had been in the bottom guarding 
their herds, it is strange that at least one of 
them had not seen us approach the camp. 

As we were now cut off from our horses, 
we turned and ran along in front of the lodges 
toward the nearest timber. Suddenly five or 
six men started from the farther end of the 
camp to head us off, and others, making a 
great uproar, came running toward us all 
along the line of lodges. Close upon Pita- 
makan’s heels I ran as I never had run before. 
I had no doubt that my time had come. 

Suddenly Pitamakan began shouting, “Come 
out, my men, and attack them!” At the same 
time he began to make signs as if to compan- 
ions in the timber behind the lodges. Although 
the warriors who were converging upon us 
did not understand his words, they did under- 
stand his signs, and I saw them look back over 
their shoulders. At a call from some one they 
stopped and again looked back. Before they 
had decided to renew the pursuit we had got 
well past them. We had no more than fifty 
yards to go to reach the wood, and in spite of 
the arrows and the bullets that they sent after 
us we reached it safe. 

There in the dark shelter of the timber we 
swung round with our guns at our shoulders, 
but our immediate pursuers had foreseen our 
action; not one of them was in sight; they 
had all dropped flat on the ground, where 
the scattered growth of sage and greasewood 
hid them from us. Along the line of lodges the 
other men had ceased running and were stand- 
ing in groups, talking loudly. The men who 
had been guarding the horses were approach- 
ing them. 

“We survive!” gasped Pitamakan. “The 
gods are good to us!” 

“Yes; but let us go on,” I managed to reply. 

“No,” Pitamakan protested; “not until we 
fire into that nearest gathering of men!” 
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“No! No! If we empty our guns, the whole 
crowd of them will come charging upon us,” I 
objected. 

“But we can run too, and in the darkness 
of the timber we can surely make our escape.” 

“There is no strength left in my legs or 
breath in my body for more running,” I 
pleaded. “Come, let us go! Even now those 
men out there are crawling toward us.” 

Though I would not admit it, the very 
thought of shooting into that group of men, 
enemies though they were and keen for our 
scalps, sickened me. 

“Oh, well, have your way about it,” he 
agreed and, turning, led the way into the 
depths of the grove. But several times he 
looked back at me and said, “I don’t like it! 
I do not like it at all! We should have killed 
at least two of those dog-faces back there!” 

As we recovered our breath we increased 
our pace, and after a swift walk of half a 
mile or more arrived at the lower end of the 
grove. Sheltered by the river bank we slipped 
into the next grove, frequently looking to see 
whether they were trying to head us off, but 
no one was in sight. The Seven Persons had 
swung away round in the northern sky; dawn 
was near. 

“All the men of the camp will be out after 
us at daybreak,” said Pitamakan. “Let us raft 
ourselves across the river.” 

“Yes, if we can find the logs for it,” I an- 
swered, 

As the snow was melting in the mountains, 
the river was in flood, and I feared that all 
the driftwood on the bars had been swept 
away; but within a hundred yards we came 
upon a great pile of logs, poles and brush that 
the extreme high water of the previous spring 
had piled on a point. From the mass we soon 
managed to pry two large, dry cottonwood 
logs and pull them down the bank into the 
water. Then, taking off our clothes and wading 
into the water, we lashed the logs firmly to- 
gether with lariats. 

After laying a heap of brush on the logs and 
lashing all our belongings to it, we pushed 
our raft out into the stream. Then, with Pita- 
makan hanging to the front, and I to the rear, 
we tried as best we could to send it ahead. 
Though the river had meandered for a hun- 
dred miles through the warm plains, the water 


Close upon Pitamakan’s heels I ran as I never had run before 


was so cold that we frequently had to crawl 
out and let our unwieldy craft drift as the 
current willed; indeed, all our efforts to guide 
it and quicken its pace had little effect. Dawn 
was upon us; the eastern sky was already 
paling. We feared that the enemy would dis- 
cover us drifting there, but when we reached 
the farther end of the grove from which we 
had pushed our raft into the river the current 
carried us in under a high, curving cutbank 
on the north shore, thence across the river to 
the south shore, when ahead of us we saw 
short, choppy waves—sure sign of a stony 
bar and shallow water. Drifting into the 
rapids, we found the water no more than 
three feet deep. 

“The gods continue to protect us!” Pita- 
makan exclaimed. 

Hurriedly drawing the raft into shallower 
water, we first carried our things ashore and 
then, unlashing the logs, set them adrift and 
ran up into the timber to dress. 

“This is no place for us to pass the day in,” 
I told my almost-brother. “The enemy may 
cross in search of us. It is best that we hide 
well up on the valley slope.” 

“Yes, if we can find some brush up there 
in which to hide,” he answered. “Let us 
hurry.” 

Taking up our war sacks and lariats, we 
seized our weapons and started out through 
the grove. Deer snorted at us, and elks trotted 
out of our way; evidently the Crows had not 
recently been camping and hunting on their 
own side of the river. 

“The dog-faces!” Pitamakan grumbled. 
“They keep killing our game! We certainly 
must teach them to stay in their own coun- 
try ta 

There were coulees running down into the 
river bottom from the plain, and in the half 
light of the early morning we went up the 
nearest of them. At the edge of the plain it 
turned to the right into a dense growth of 
sagebrush; so, having smoothed the ground 
and made ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible, we opened our war sacks and ate spar- 
ingly of our lumps of pemmican while the 
dawn revealed the valley and the plain to our 
anxious eyes. We could not see the lodges of 
the enemy against the timber on the edge of 
which they stood; but we could plainly see 





the bands of horses being driven in by their 
owners, who of course were anxious to know 
how many animals they had lost. Of course 
they had found our two horses picketed on 
the edge of the plain, and we laughed to think 
of the excitement the find must be creating 
among them. What a buzz of conjecture and 
argument was going on there in the lodges 
about the number and the identity of the 
enemies who had raided them, why the two 
horses had been picketed on the plain, and 
what were the present whereabouts of the 
men who had left them there! Well, we did 
not need the horses; from now on we were 
better off without them, for, traveling on fodt 
and at night, we were less likely to be discov- 
ered. We put away our pemmican; the little 
of it we had eaten had only sharpened our 
appetites, and Pitamakan called himself names 
for not having taken some of the dry meat 
we had passed in the enemy camp. 

Soon after sunrise a large body of riders 
gathered in the bottom in front of the camp 
and turned down into the timber in which we 
had made our escape. In a short time, abreast 
in a wide line, they came out from the lower 
end of it and crossed the long, grassy bottom; 
then several of them followed the trail we had 
made in the willows fringing the river and 
entered the next grove. There presently they 
all gathered at the drift pile from which we 
had taken the logs for our raft. Our footprints 
and the marks made by the logs as we dragged 
them to water across the sandy shore showed 
them plainly enough that we had taken to the 
river. 

They quirted their horses and, in hope of 
overtaking and shooting us upon our raft, 
rushed through the grove and out across the 
open point and into the next grove. We 
watched them appear and disappear among 
the groves as they rode down the valley until 
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the maze of timber finally hid them for good. 
Sure then that we were safe for the day 
there in the sagebrush,—we had been careful 
to leave no footprints in the coulee,—we 


stretched ourselves on the ground and with © 


our war sacks for pillows slept soundly, re- 
gardless of the heat. 

The sun was near setting when we awoke 
hungrier and thirstier than ever. No horse- 
men were in sight. We wondered how far 
down the river they had gone in quest of us. 
In front of the camp the herds of Crow horses 
were still grazing, and many men were leading 
their fast buffalo runners into camp to tether 
them close to their lodges. That night, and no 
doubt for many a night to come, they would 
keep close watch of their horses. 

When we were satisfied that none of our 
enemies were on the south side of the river, 
Pitamakan said, “Though we must eat, we 
must not use the rest of our pemmican. Let us 
go down into the timber; the deer and the 
elks are so plentiful there that I may get one 
with an arrow.” 

Pitamakan got his bow and arrows out of 
the case on his back, and we slowly went 
down the coulee. Then we followed a well- 
used game trail through patches of rose brush 
and willows along the edge of the grove. The 
sun had set, and the game was all afoot. Some 
were feeding, others were going to the river to 
drink. One after another the wary whitetails 
winded us before we got within bowshot of 
them. Several elks gave us the merest glimpse 
of their yellowish-white rumps before they 
vanished into the brush. A lone coyote came 
into the trail ahead of us, lifted his sharp nose 
to the sky and yelped. 

“He laughs at us!” Pitamakan growled. 
“T’'ll show him who is the hunter!” 

He threw a stick at him, and with a flip of 
his tail he too instantly vanished. 

Night was fast darkening the valley; it 
would soon hide the game from us. We were 
thinking that we should be unable to make a 
kill when we saw five buck mule eer coming 
to water across the bottom from. the breaks. 
Unlike the whitetails, mule deer did not lie in 
the cottonwood groves of the bottom lands 
during the day, but preferred the bushes 
where the coulees meet the plain. They were 
stupid animals that, when alarmed, gave a 
few stiff, high jumps and then stopped to 
stare at the intruder. 

That they might not get wind of us we ran 
to get downwind below, crossed the trail they 
were following and stood motionless against 
the trunk of a big cottonwood. Looking nei- 
ther to right nor left, they came on slowly 
in single file. Pitamakan raised his bow and, 
when the leading buck was directly in front 
of us and no more than thirty yards away, 
sent the arrow into his side clear to the 
feathering. The buck gave a couple of awk- 
ward leaps and fell. He was dead before his 
body struck the ground, for the arrow had 
reached his heart. 

Now that we had meat we needed a fire. 
We had neither time nor light enough to build 
a war lodge in which to hide the blaze from 
‘the eyes of chance enemies, and we dared not 
make fire in the timber where the flames would 
illuminate the foliage. “Almost-brother,” I 
suggested, “let us have the fire in the bed of 
the coulee that we came down.” 














“Yes! Of course! There I am sure no ene- 
mies can possibly see it unless they happen 
right on us,” he answered. 

We had hard work to gather before dark 
enough dry fuel for our need and pitch it 
down into the deep coulee. After we had the 
fire going well and two sides of ribs, the loin, 
the tongue and four big steaks from the hams 
roasting before it, we went one at a time to 
the river and drank. What a feast we had, 
and how quickly it renewed our strength and 
revived our spirits! 

We had roasted ten times the amount of 
meat we could eat. Putting what was left to 
the last scrap into our war sacks we resumed 
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Dawn was upon us; the 


our journey down the valley. We traveled 
steadily all night and at dawn after drinking 
our fill at the river went up to the edge of the 
plain. There in a patch of prickly junipers we 
cut and cleared a resting place for the day. 
Before we slept we had a hearty meal of roast 
meat and took a good look at the country. 
Buffaloes and antelopes were now everywhere 
plentiful, and the river stretched eastward as 
far as we could see. We had come a long way 
from the camp of the Crows and took no 
more interest in their doings. 

Pitamakan said that we could not be far 
from the mouth of Tongue River, where Elk 
River turned north to join Big River. It was 
best for us, he thought, to keep on due east 
from the mouth of Tongue River to Plenty- 
of-cherries Creek, and thence go on across the 
divide to Little-Big River and the camp of 
the stealers of Is-spai-u. 

“Tf they are there!” I said. “And, though 
we find their camp, we may only learn that 
the Spotted Horses People did not take 
Is-spai-u !”” 

“Oh, cease that doubting talk!” Pitamakan 
replied in disgust. “I know that they have 
him! Take courage! Be cheerful-hearted! 
Think how wonderfully the gods have helped 
us and before you sleep call upon your sacred 
helper to ask them to continue to aid us!” 

“Ves, I will do so,” I meekly answered. 

We awoke several times during the day and 
in the late afternoon sat up hungry, thirsty 
and eager to go on. The country seemed 
peaceful; the herds of game near and far were 
grazing and resting or lazily going to water as 


they always did when undisturbed by man. » 


Nevertheless, there might be enemies down in 
the valley, lying like ourselves well hidden 
during the day, and we were taking no need- 
less risk. We stayed where we were until 
night; then we stole down to the river, drank 
and bathed, ate some of our roast meat and 
went our way. 

Until the moon, now in its last quarter, 
appeared, we found traveling in the valley 
by night hard and nervous work. There was 
always the chance of our stumbling on a war 
party or on one of the huge grizzlies whose 
tracks were everywhere in the game trails and 
along the river shore. As everyone knows who 
has read the journal of Lewis and Clark, they 
were fearless, savage beasts, were those game- 
killing grizzlies of the Upper Missouri and 
Yellowstone valleys. 

Keeping well away from the timber, we fol- 
lowed now a hard-beaten game trail and now 
worked our slow way through wide stretches 
of giant sagebrush. It was a warm night, and 
snakes were abroad. Several times we heard 
the sickening whir of a rattler close either to 
right or left of us; once we heard it only a 
step or two from a trail that we were follow- 
ing. We made a wide detour round the point. 
At the lower end of a bottom we generally 
had to go over a high place that separated it 
from the next. Early in the night as we were 
going down the farther side of such a rise and 
could make out the dark blur of timber at the 
foot of it Pitamakan suddenly stopped short, 
reached back and warningly pressed my arm. 
“Listen !” he whispered. 

I heard a crunching as of powerful bones 
between powerful jaws and a sucking and 
smacking; the sounds seemed to come from 
the timber not fifty steps away. We next 
heard a thud! thud! as of a heavy body slap- 
ping the ground, and then thunderous, hoarse 
growls of rage that echoed from rim to rim 
of the valley, and immediately afterwards a 
great crackling of brush. Well we knew what 
was taking place down there; two grizzlies 
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were fighting over a kill of buffalo or elk. 
Without a word we turned and ran back up 
the point and out on the plain. When we 
paused for breath the bears were still filling 
the valley with the sounds of their mad rage. 

“Give thanks to your sacred helper, Sun, 
and all the other above ones,” Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. “Again we survive! They brought 
that other sticky-mouth to intrude upon the 
killer’s feast. Had he not come the first one 
would have charged us and we should be 
lying back there mangled and probably 
dead!” 

“T do give thanks to them all,” I replied. 
“Truly, we have had a wonderful escape. 
Now, almost-brother, let us abandon this 
dangerous valley and strike straight across 
the plain to Tongue River!” 

“Ves, let us do that,” hé agreed. “The dis- 
tance cannot be great, and anyway we were 
going to strike off east from the mouth of it. 
Yes! We go!” : 

To clear the coulees that cut into the plain 
we had to go still farther out before turning 
east. The bears had ceased fighting, and we 
wondered whether one or both of them were 
dead. Their bellowing growls had aroused all 
the other prowlers of the night. Up and down 
the valley and along the plain wolves were 
howling, coyotes yelping, foxes barking. “Well 
they know what has happened!” exclaimed 
Pitamakan. “They are all on their way to the 
feast that they are sure awaits them.” 

Out on the plain where the grass was short 
and there was almost no brush we traveled 
much faster than we had done in the valley, 
and with a feeling of safety that we found 
exceedingly pleasant. We well knew that the 
dim, moving shapes that we frequently made 
out ahead of us were only buffaloes or an- 
telopes that would flee at our approach. It 
was well past midnight when the moon came 
up. Its light though dim revealed to us im- 
mense herds of buffaloes and many bands of 
antelopes upon all sides of us. It was a land 
of plenty and quite as rich as ours, that 
land of the Crows. 

As we went-on the country became rough. 
Some time before dawn we came to the head 
of a coulee running east that Pitamakan said 
undoubtedly ran into Tongue River. Sure 
enough, a little farther on we came to the rim 
of the plain and looked down upon the 
stream, which wound through a narrow and 
sparsely timbered valley. We went down to 
the water and drank. Then we decided to go 
no farther that night, for we doubted whether 
we should find water again until we reached 
the next stream, which was Powder River, 
or, as Pitamakan named it, Plenty-of-cherries 
Creek. Loitering on the river shore until 
dawn, we ate there our simple meal of cold 


roast meat and again drank all the water we - 


could hold. In the dusk of early morning we 
crossed the river, went up the east slope of 
the valley and lay down in a small patch 
of sagebrush. 

The day passed without incident. We 
awoke several times and sat up and idly 
watched the buffaloes and the antelopes filing 
down into the valley to water and then back 
again to feed upon the rich curly grama grass 
of the plain. As Pitamakan remarked, the ani- 
mals seemed as plentiful as the grass itself. At 
dusk we returned to the river, drank, bathed, 
ate more of our cooked meat and then, climb- 
ing back up the slope, struck across the rough 
plain toward Powder River. Although we had 
not seen the Yellowstone, we believed we 
were only a short distance south of it. All 
through the night at our approach great herds 
of buffaloes fled with a rattle and thunder of 
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hoofs. The pungent odor that rose from the 
sage and greasewood that they crushed was 
pleasant in our nostrils. Pitamakan several 
times hummed the little song that begins: 
Po-no-kah-yo, ahk-sa ki-ta-wat-op? 
Kak-si-mi-yi ni-ta-wat-op, 
or in English: 
Elk, what do you eat? 
Sagebrush I eat. 


We .were so strongly determined to reach 
Powder River before dawn that we walked 
much faster than we had walked on any pre- 
vious night, and on the downhill slopes we 
even broke into a trot. But dawn came, then 
day, and ahead we saw only the rough, roll- 
ing plain. Close at our right was a lone, slen- 
der butte. We climbed it and saw that we 
were still a long way from the river, fully ten 
miles, I thought. Thirty miles or more to the 
northeast we could see the dark breaks of the 
Yellowstone where Powder River joined it. | 
was intolerably thirsty. 

“Pitamakan, almost-brother, let us keep on 
to the river,” I proposed. 

“No! The risk would be too great,” he an- 
swered. “Just see off there the herds of buffa- 
loes that we should frighten and so attract to 
us any enemies that may be hereabout!” 

“But see how quiet the country is. I doubt 
that there are enemies within a day’s walk 
from here! And we are so thirsty! Come! Let 
us hurry on across that stretch before the day 
grows hot!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, a habit that he 
had got from our French engagés. “Oh, well, 
have your way about it!” he exclaimed and 
led the way down the steep side of the butte. 

After traveling straight ahead for an hour 
or more we had to begin turning out some- 
times to the northeast, sometimes to the 
southeast, to avoid the herds of buffaloes and 
antelopes that were grazing or resting or lazily 
following deep-worn trails to the river. We 
had not gone halfway when Pitamakan sud- 
denly halted. 

“Something,” he cried, putting his hand to 
his breast, “lies like a weight here within me! 
I am terribly oppressed! I have a sense of 
danger ahead! Almost-brother, my sacred 
helper is urging that we remain right here 
until night!” 

“T have not that feeling at all,” I told him. 
“My sacred helper tells me nothing. We have 
so far got round the game herds all right; we 
can continue to do so; and we are so thirsty 
we must have water soon!” 

And indeed my throat and mouth were so 
parched that I could not talk plain; nor could 
Pitamakan. He shrugged his shoulders and 
without another word led on, A brisk wind 
had sprung up, and in order that the game 
herds should not scent us we were obliged to 
make longer detours round them. The coun- 
try ahead was so rough that even from the 
ridges we passed over we could not see the 
breaks of the river; but by noon I felt sure 
that we could not be two miles from the 
stream, Wearily now we toiled up a long in- 
cline. To the north and the south and coming 
slowly behind us were many bands and large 
herds of game. For once none was in sight in 
front of us; but just as we were reaching the 
top of the slope the wind carried. our scent to 
a band of buffaloes on the other side of the 

















rise. We heard them before we saw them; even 
against the wind the rattle and pounding of 
their hoofs came plainly to our ears. They 
had probably been to water; and now, surg- 
ing up over the crest of the rise at our leit, 
they thundered off to the west down the slope. 
Almost at once all of the buffaloes within 
sight began to rush madly to meet them and 
join in their flight; the bands of antelopes, 
making for high points from which to try to 
see what had caused the alarm, looked as they 
ran like mere streaks of yellow and white. 

“There!” Pitamakan groaned. ‘Trouble 
comes to us just as I knew it would!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LIGHTED WINDOWS 


glanced at her wrist watch. It was 

only a quarter of nine, and if she 
walked as quickly as she usually did 
she would be at the store before nine 
o’clock. She smiled; no one would care 
particularly if it were quarter past or 
even half past when she went in. Mr. Petersen 
always opened the store at half past eight and 
then built the fire in the large stove. Mrs. 
Petersen did her morning work and her shop- 
ping before nine o’clock, the time when Bessie, 
who was the only clerk, was supposed to 
arrive. But on cold mornings Mr. Petersen 
would click his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth if either Mrs. Petersen or Bessie en- 
tered before the stove had had time to take 
the first chill off the air in the room. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he would say. 
“Perhaps you had better go over to the post 
office for a while until the stove gets good and 
red.” 

It did not seem so bitterly cold to Bessie 
as she hurried down the street, carefully keep- 
ing to the narrow path that each householder 
had made in the snow in front of his place. 
She paused at Mrs. Cummings’s gate to get 
the slip of paper that she knew would be 
underneath the brick. Mrs. Cummings was 
lame and did her marketing only on very fine 
days; on cold or wet or windy days Bessie 
always took her order as she passed on her 
way to work, left it to be filled at the market 
and then carried the ‘things home to Mrs. 
Cummings either at noon or at night. This 
morning there was nothing written on the slip 
except “Bread—and wait until the afternoon 
baking.” 

Bessie waved her hand at Mrs. Cummings, 
who sat at the window with her tatting. Then 
she tucked the slip into her pocket and went 
0 


B ‘cme buttoned her gloves and 
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Ada Wilson, who was wiping off her living- 
room windows, opened one a little to call out, 
“Cold to-day ?” 

“Not very.” 

“Then I'll be down to see you at the store 
later.” Ada closed the window and went on 
wiping it until the pane gleamed in the winter 
sunlight. 

Bessie could imagine how pretty the house 
would look at night when she went home; 
Ada had made a pink lamp shade that threw a 
lovely warm glow on the snowy path outside. 
Bessie always watched to see the pink, splashy 
marks on the walk, for that meant she was 
almost home. To-night, now that the win- 
dows were freshly polished, the lamplight 
would be more glowing than usual. 

And so, nodding and smiling in at the neigh- 
bors’ windows, she went on toward Peter- 
sen’s. She was especially anxious to be there 
this morning, for it was the day when two 
women drummers would pass through Frank- 
lin, and Bessie always liked to talk to the 
saleswomen who came from the city. To-day 
she herself would place the orders, for Mrs. 
Petersen would not be in when the hosiery 
saleswoman arrived in the morning, and in 
the afternoon when the sandal saleswoman 
came she would be entertaining the Literary 
Club. Mr. Petersen always left those two 
orders for Mrs. Petersen to take care of, and 
she had given Bessie a list of the things she 
wanted, 

Joyously Bessie heard the ten-o’clock train 
pull in at the station. Presently she went to 
the window to see who would come down the 
street, when the door opened, and Miss Foley 
fairly blew in. Miss Foley, or Sarah B. Foley 
as she preferred to be called, was a tall, slen- 
der young woman whose clothes accentuated 
both her height and her slenderness. Her hat 
was always of the latest style, with a smart 
veil that was tied down trimly. Her face was 
too thin to be good looking, but the eager 
expression of her eyes was so striking that you 
almost forgot the rest of her face in watching 
them. Bessie had often wondered which usu- 
ally entered the store first—Miss Foley’s nose 
or her chin, Both were long. To-day she de- 
cided that it was the chin. 

_“Frightful little town, isn’t it?” began Miss 
Foley as she set down her sample case. “If it 
weren’t that my hosiery people demand it of 
me, I'd never get off the train for a town 
under seven thousand people.” At that point 
she noticed Bessie’s face. “You must excuse 
me, my dear,” she went on hastily; “I.don’t 
usually criticize a town where I’m selling 
toods, but this morning the hotel keeper at 
\shville forgot to call me in time, and all the 
breakfast I had was a cup of coffee and some- 
thing he called a doughnut. I’m positively 
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worn out.” Miss Foley dropped on the first 
tall stool in front of the counter. “Of course, 
the old town may not seem so bad to people 
who live here. Is it your home?” 

Bessie nodded. 

“Do—do you hate it much?” asked Miss 
Foley. 

Bessie shook her head. “Why, to tell the 
truth, I never thought much about it. I—just 
live here, you see.” 

“Movie?” asked Miss Foley succinctly. 

“Oh, yes, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days.” ‘ 

“Good, snappy shows?” 

“Splendid. Last time it was the Lady of the 
Lake; the time before it was Carmen; and the 
time before it was Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Oh, yes, the —” 

“Heavens!” interrupted Miss Foley sud- 
denly. “Don’t you ever have the—the—you 
know, the popular ones like those we have in 
the city ?” 

“T don’t know what you have in the city,” 
said Bessie a little stiffly, “but we like what 
we have here.” 

“O me!” said Miss Foley. “Why, when 
I’m in town we no sooner get through dinner 
—we have dinner at night there instead of in 
the middle of the day—than we put on our 
pretties and sally out down one lighted street 
after another, past the beautiful lighted win- 
dow displays, along the streets where electric 
signs flash and change every second or so and 
down to the sweet shop, where we buy a little 
box of candies to take to the movies. Then we 
wander past one movie palace after another. 
In the city, you know, there is a different 
show at every one. We glance at the pictures 
outside of each and finally pick the one that 
looks as if it had the most society dope in it, 
preferably lords and ladies, if not princesses, 
and in we go to live in another world for an 
hour or two. After the show we go back to 
the sweet shop for a sundae or a parfait and 
stroll home and chat with the other boarders 
to find out what they’ve been doing with 
themselves. Why, girl, that’s life— 
all the streets brilliantly lighted 
—all the windows lighted—oh, I 
couldn’t stand this! If I didn’t 
reach a city every two weeks, 
why, I don’t know what I'd do. 

“But I must get my order,” 
she broke off. “I don’t know what 
set me to wasting time.” 

Bessie silently took the paper 
that Mrs. Petersen had left with 
her and read off item after item. 
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DRAWN BY MABEL L. GREER ; 
Suddenly a pink glow covered the walk, and Bessie knew that Ada had just 
lighted her lamp with its pink shade 


“How are salaries in the city?” she asked 
as Miss Foley slipped her pencil into the 
pocket of her order book. 

The amount that Miss Foley mentioned 


.made Bessie’s eyes open wide. “That much ?” 


she asked. 

“Why, I get a hundred and a quarter and 
expenses myself,” said Miss Foley. “I’ve been 
at it for a couple of years of course and—well, 
I’m considered first-class in the line. What I 
don’t know about hosiery isn’t worth writing 
down, and I can certainly pull in the orders 
all right.” 

“Do—that is—would they take a—country 
girl in as clerk ?” asked Bessie timidly. 

“T’ve a friend in Marshall Ward’s employ- 
ment department. Any time you want a job 
you mention my name, and she’ll see to it 
that you’re placed. Of course, don’t go to the 
city on my say-so, understand. But I hon- 
estly do hate to see a girl shut herself up like 
a Snail to live and die in one of these hick 
towns where—oh, what’s the use? I’ve got to 
catch the eleven-forty back to Rochelle. I 
missed that town yesterday, and I have to 
make up the time to-day.” 

After the very thin Miss Foley had gone 
Bessie spent her morning figuring. She was 
suddenly dissatisfied, just why she could not 
at the moment have told. Perhaps it was the 
jauntiness of Miss Foley’s suit or the smart 
little veil that was tied down so securely; 
perhaps it was the vision of the beautiful 
lighted windows in the city or the electric- 
light signs that flashed their advertising mes- 
sage every two or three seconds. 

Looking out of the wide window of Peter- 
sen’s store, she grew suddenly aware of the 
wooden steps in front, of the sidewalk, which 
had only a path swept through it to enable 
people to pass, of the little shop across the 
street where they sold not only sweets but 
lunches to the school children and to people 
who did not care to go home in bad weather. 
There were no displays worth speaking of in 
the windows; the newspaper shop had had 
the same old music on display so 
long that you could hardly see 
the titles of the songs because of 
the dust on the covers. The drug 
store occasionally changed its dis- 
play of goods, but not more than 
twice or three times a year. Ex- 
cept for the post office and the 
bank and the offices of the dentist 
and the doctor there was nothing 
else to be seen on the opposite side 
of the street; and Bessie did not 
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need to go outside to know what was in the 
shops on the same side as Petersen’s store. 
There were the two groceries, the bakery, 
which had the same kind of pies, cookies and 
doughnuts every day, the other dry-goods 
shop, the hardware store and the butcher 
shop with its everlasting calf hung in plain 
view and its three yellow hams that seemed 
to have been in the window as long as she 
could remember. 

Thinking back, she could not imagine how 
she could have let her life slip along in so 
humdrum a way without noticing that it was 
humdrum. Why had she never paid attention 
to this street before? Why had it never irri- 
tated her to pass and repass the same neigh- 
bors day after day, week after week, month 
after month? And only one movie in the 
town! She had fifty dollars saved, and on a 
sudden impulse she decided to go to the city 
to work—to the city where life was brilliant 
and sparkling. 

Ada Wilson came in at that moment, and 
Bessie in her enthusiasm told her plan. 

“Then I’m going to take your place here,” 
was Ada’s comment. “I know so much about 
the fancywork section that I am sure Mrs. 
Petersen will want me, and at the end of the 
week I'll have eight dollars to show instead 
of polished windows and washed dishes, the 
way it is now.” 

Bessie stared at her. “But—you wouldn't 
like to be down here every day,” she faltered. 

For some reason the idea of Ada’s standing 
there behind the counter in the place that she 
had ‘come to look upon as her own was not 
at all agreeable. 

“I’m downtown every day anyhow,” Ada 
answered. “If I want to see any of the girls, 
this is the best place to meet them, and as for 
being here all day—why, nine in the morning 
isn’t early. And in the winter you always go 
home as soon as it’s dark, and in summer 
never later than six. No, indeed; I'll love it. 
I'll speak to Mrs. Petersen this afternoon. 
Come on, we'll walk home together; it’s din- 
ner time now.” 

During the noon hour Bessie had little time 
to think; after the meal she wiped the dishes 
and read the morning paper to her grand- 
father, who was anxiously awaiting the news. 
When she reached Petersen’s again, Mrs. 
Miller, the sandal saleswoman, was waiting. 
She had the local newspaper in her hands and 
was reading the advertisement column. 

“Do you know anything about this Mercer 
house that’s advertised for eight hundred dol- 
lars?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; it’s a nice little place. Not much 
ground, but the Adamses live on one side, and 
the Houstons on the other—nice neighbors— 
if you like a small town.” 

“Well, I surely do,” answered Mrs. Miller, 
smiling. She put her hand up to her hair, 
which here and there already showed white 
streaks. “I’ve saved a long time to get enough 
together to buy a place in a small town, but 
now I have it; and every time I’ve passed 
through this town I’ve watched the paper for 
an advertisement. If that house is anything 
at all, I want to buy it. For family reasons 
I've had to live in the city for years, but ’'m 
free now, and—it’s a white house, I hope?” 
she said anxiously. 

“Yes, white with green shutters,” answered 
Bessie; “but I thought the city was so nice— 
lighted windows and gayety, moving-picture 
shows, sweet shops—and—and—everything.” 

Mrs. Miller looked at her sharply. “You’ve 
never lived there,” she said simply, “or you’d 
know that all that is mere talk. After people 
have hung on a strap for forty or fifty min- 
utes to get home in a crowded car or train 
where other people sway against them and 
step on their feet, after they’ve eaten a poorly 
cooked dinner in a boarding house where the 
woman watches every. mouthful to be sure 
that no one gets a second helping of anything, 
and after a girl has washed out her handker- 
chiefs and little white collars or a blouse for 
the next day, well—after that’s all over no 
one feels much like going out again to spend 
thirty or thirty-five cents to see some silly 
show that is only the brain storm of a foolish 
author who writes what the people want to 
see, and not the truth of life at all. No, child; 
money is too hard-earned in the city to spend 
it foolishly. A movie once a week or maybe 
one in two weeks is the most I ever could 
manage, and there have been times when I 
haven’t been to one for months at a time.” 

“But I thought that salaries were so fine in 
the city?” gasped Bessie, thinking of Ada, 
who was coming in to see Mrs. Petersen. 

“Why, yes, the salaries are better than they 
are out here, but think of the extra expenses 
that you have—car fare six days in the week, 
lunches that you must buy downtown because 
the distances are too great to permit your 
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going home or to the boarding house. And 
then the clothes! Why, in the city you must 
have smart clothes kept in first-class con- 
dition, pressed and all that. Most boarding 
houses don’t permit pressing or ironing, and 
it costs seventy-five cents to get a suit pressed 
without any cleaning. You can wear a blouse 
only one day in the smoke of the city; then it 
has to be laundered, and the laundering costs 
so much that most girls try to do it at home, 
sossling out a piece at a time so that the land- 
lady won’t suspect, buying an electric iron and 
attaching it to a double socket at a time when 
the landlady won’t be in the hallway. Oh, yes, 
salaries are higher, but what you can save is 
lots less, I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Miller perched herself more comfort- 
ably on the tall stool, and Bessie compared 
her figure with that of Sarah Foley. The 
rounded lines were in sharp contrast with the 
thin figure of the girl who sold hosiery. 

While Bessie read off the list of sandal sup- 
plies that Petersen’s store needed her thoughts 
were partly clear and partly jumbled. What 
had influenced her to be so far carried away 
by the disgruntled ideas of the breakfastless 
Miss Foley ? What had influenced her to tell 
Ada of her plan to go to the city? Here was 
Mrs. Miller, gray haired and with infinitely 
more experience than Miss Foley, and her one 
aim was to settle down in a small town. 

“There is only one movie here, and that 
shows pictures only three times a week,” she 
said timidly as they finished the list. 

Mrs. Miller laughed. “Child, I don’t want 
to live the life of picture people. I want to 
live my own life; I want to live where I 
know the people, where if I glance in at a 
lighted window the people in the house, in- 
stead of yanking down the shade in a fit of 
temper, will wave out to me. I want to live 
where I like the people and know them, and 
where they all like me, where everyone you 
pass says good morning, and where you can 
go to the sociables and take a pie or a cake 
and enjoy the things that somebody else has 
brought, knowing that clean, neighborly hands 
have made them. I want something real, and 
I am going to look up that house now.” 

The door closed, and Bessie felt small and 
insignificant. No one came in for an hour, and 
she wondered whether she could get a place 
anywhere else in town after Ada had taken 
hers. Why, what, how? Round and round the 
circle she went and came to no conclusion ex- 
cept that she wanted to stay at home. The 
telephone rang, and when she put the receiver 
to her ear she heard Ada’s voice: “I can’t take 
your place, Bessie. Mother needs me at home.” 

“I’m not going away,” answered Bessie, 
with a tremulous little laugh. “I—I couldn’t 
leave here, you see.” 

As she put on her coat to go home a more 
contented sense of security than she had ever 
known swept over her. 

“Don’t come down so early to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Petersen; “it was pretty cold here 
to-day early. And, Bessie, Mrs. Petersen said 
to tell you not to come on Friday. That’s 
your birthday, isn’t it ?” 

Bessie nodded. 

“Between you and me and the hitching 
post, they’re going to give you a little surprise 
that afternoon at your house; so if you want 
to friz your hair—girls always have some- 
thing —” and Mr. Petersen hurried out toward 
the post office. 

Bessie’s throat filled; she knew that in the 
city no one would care about her birthday; 
nor would anyone be likely to give her a sur- 
prise party. She stopped for Mrs. Cummings’s 
bread and walked happily down the street. At 
each lighted window she smiled; she knew to 
a dot what each person inside was doing. Mrs. 
Thompson would be putting the baby into the 
high chair in preparation for supper; Mrs. 
Benson would be making tea in her fat, black 
teapot; Mrs. Templin would be lighting the 
green lamp in the study. 

Suddenly a pink glow covered the walk, 
and Bessie knew that Ada had just lighted her 
lamp with its pink shade. Mrs. Cummings 
would be waiting for. her bread for supper. 
She hurried on. 

“T made some fudge this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Cummings as she reached out for the 
bread. “Here’s a little box for you and your 
folks. Put your hands in your pockets, and I'll 
tuck it under your arm. Cold, isn’t it?” 

“Cold, yes,” said Bessie, with a little rush, 
“but it’s mighty nice to be home in your own 
home town with—with all the lighted win- 
dows and everything, isn’t it ?” 

“Lighted windows?” mused Mrs. Cum- 
mings, drawing her shaw! round her shoulders 
and looking up the street where Bessie’s figure 
was disappearing in the shadows. Then she 
looked the other way. “The lighted windows 
are pretty,” she said and closed her door 
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= AYBE you don’t know it,” said Herm 
Marsh to his friend George Eastman 
one morning, “but it’s a well-known 
fact that deer make a kind of road through 
the woods called a runway.” 

After walking five or six hard miles through 
the woods the two friends had just climbed 
a high fence in the Adirondack Mountains. 
George turned a perspiring face toward Herm. 
“T s’pose they have bridges and tollgates, and 
prob’ly hotels —” 

“That’s right,” Herm interrupted him. “All 
the hotels we have seen up here are dear.” 

“How in time do you know a runway when 
you see one?” asked George. “The woods all 
look alike to me.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Herm tolerantly. 
“They would—to you. Anyone that rigs up 





“We'll have to go ’way round,” said Herm, 
peering into the gully. “He rolled to the 
bottom.” 

“Biggest buck I ever saw!” shouted George. 
“Wasn’t on any runway either or in any of 
those dear hotels!” 

“Oh, well,” said Herm, smiling tolerantly, 
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George sat regarding his kill as if hypnotized 


the way you do! You look like a Christmas 
tree with your red hat and your gauntlet 
gloves.” 

“Huh!” George stopped short and braced 
his feet. “Come on, now! If you know so 
much about runways just show me one.” 

Herm scanned the surrounding mountains. 
“Looks to me as if up in between those ledges 
ought to be a good place to take a stand.” 

“It’s good and solid underfoot if that’s 
what you mean,” George agreed, “but it 
might be a chicken run or a cat run for all 
you know.” 

“If I was you,” Herm advised him sol- 
emnly, “I’d just post myself up there in the 
notch, load my rifle up full of cartridges and 
shut my eyes and empty it at random—just 
kind of swing it back and forth. You might 
get one.” 

“Tf I was you,” retorted George hotly, “I’d 
put in less time criticizin’ other folks and 
more huntin’. I don’t believe you’d know a 
deer run if one run right over you.” 

They eyed each other sternly for a minute, 
then separated. 

Herm pottered along the mountain side, 
and George climbed up to the top, where he 
could see some huge boulders shining against 
a background of foliage. Far down by a lake 
a dog was baying, and over on the next ridge 
four or five miles away there was shooting. 

Suddenly a shot rang out from the clump 
of boulders, then half a dozen others. Herm 
looked up, startled, to see a fawn-colored an- 
imal pitch down over a cliff out of sight. He 
stared a moment, hardly able to believe his 
own eyes; then he turned and hurried up to 
the boulders. 

“Now what do you think?” cried George. 
“Prettiest shot I ever made—just fairly 
picked him right off the ledge—didn’t get a 
good sight of his head till just as he fell over 
the edge, and then I saw a dandy set of horns, 
twelve points if there’s one!” 


“T suppose lightning has to strike somewhere; 
random bullets have to hit something.” 

“T’m goin’ to have the head mounted.” 
George was smiling broadly. “I’m goin’ to 
have a dark green plush board for a back- 
ground, with the front feet turned up to hang 
hats on. And I’m goin’ to have the hide 
tanned and put it on the floor in front of the 
fireplace in mother’s west room.” 

They toiled down over some slippery rocks. 
“You'd better quit while your credit’s good,” 
Herm advised him. “Better have your picture 
taken standin’ beside your buck after we get 
him hung up and then throw your gun into 
the well.” 

“T will have my picture taken!” said 
George. “That’s a fine idea; that will prove it. 
You can be in the picture as a kind of wit- 
ness —” 

“That’s so,” Herm interrupted. “You do 
need a reliable witness; you’re such an awful 
liar people would think you had sneaked up 
and stood beside somebody else’s deer.” 

“T can just fairly taste that meat now!” 
said George as they reached the kill. 

Then he stopped, staring with horror- 
— face and sagging jaw. Herm took one 
ook. 

“A horse!” he yelled. “My kingdom for a 
horse! It’s an old buckskin horse !” 

George’s knees seemed to buckle under him, 
and he dropped on a rock. “I thought—say, 
T’ll bet it ain’t what I shot at all!” 

“No,” said Herm dryly. “Prob’ly when he 
saw those prairie-fire clothes of yours it threw 
him into convulsions, and he had a shock.” 

“Aw, shut up!” said George crossly. 

“Can’t you just fairly taste the meat!” said 
Herm. “You can have my share; I don’t care 
for any.” 

George sat regarding his kill as if hyno- 
tized. 

“The head will look fine stuffed,’ Herm 
murmured with a snicker. “Better have some 
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shoes nailed on the hoofs before you have a 
hatrack made of ’em. Horseshoes are good 
luck you know.” 

“Oh, for the land’s sake!” George gave a 
despairing groan. 

Herm slapped him on the back and smiled. 
“You could have him showing his teeth. And 
Tl a you what! Have some gold fillin’s in 
» m ” 


“Now, I wonder who owns the critter,” said 
George miserably. “Prob’ly the tormented old 
hide will suddenly be worth about four hun- 
dred dollars.” ; 

“No use for you to try to dodge payin’ for 
him,” said Herm. “There you'll be in the pic- 
ture right beside him, and then after he’s 
mounted—say, have you got any money 
along? I’ll lend you a hundred dollars, and 
you can go to jail to pay the other three 
hundred.” 

“Who said anything about dodgin’ paying 
for him?” shouted the exasperated George. “I 
didn’t. You were the one that thought of it. 
Shows the kind of crook you are.” 

As Herm could not think of an appropriate 
retort, he looked round for the road out of 
the gully. “We climbed over a wire fence a 
while ago; so we must be in somebody’s pas- 
ture.” 

“Great head!” snorted George. “Takes a 
strong mind to figure that out.” 

Herm charitably ignored him. “If we go to 
the fence and follow it, we’ll find the gate and 
prob’ly a road leading to the owner’s house. 
We'll just inquire if. he’s the owner of a 
twelve-point horse.” 

“All right,” George sighed. “Let’s go.” 

“You needn’t expect.me to carry the game,” 
Herm warned him. “If anybody met us they’d 
think I shot it, and you’d lose the credit for 
it. I'll take your gun, and you can hang his 
front feet over one shoulder, his hind feet 
over the other, and his twelve-point head 
down your back.” 

“Go on,” snarled George. “Your alleged wit 
makes me sick.” 

“Don’t let his horns drag,” said Herm. 
“Don’t let his feet dig up the ground on each 
side. They'll trace you if you do.” 

They climbed out of the gully and soon 
came to the fence. 

“Now, I wonder which way the gate is!” 
They looked at each other and at the fence. 

“What if there isn’t any gate?” asked 
Herm. “What if they put their stock in and 
nail some wire over the gap in the spring just 
as some folks sew their kids into their winter 
clothes in the fall.” 

“Tf they do,” said George, “I s’pose we'll 
walk round and round till we drop.” 

George was startled to see Herm raise his 
rifle and fire and then dash into a clump of 
brush. He followed and found Herm peering 
into a large hole in a steep bank. 

“T bet I winged him!” shouted Herm. “I 
saw a black fox—a black fox! Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“What of it?” asked George dully. 

“What of it!” repeated Herm. “Don’t you 
know that black fox pelts are worth over a 
thousand dollars?” 

“You're crazy with the heat!” George told 
him. “I wouldn’t give a thousand cents for 
any kind of a fox hide.” 

“Oh, of course your speciality is twelve- 
point horses; you seem to have a regular 
mania for ’em. If you’d only get —” 

He was up and off at full speed. A moment 
later his rifle cracked again, and he returned 
holding high a fine black fox. 

“Twelve hundred dollars if it’s worth a 
cent!” he shouted. “And I saw two more run 
into a hole! You hold this one till I go after 
a shovel somewhere, and I’ll be a rich man 
before dark! Somebody’s got to make some 
money to pay for the horses you shoot!” 

“Rave on,” George told him. “The alarm 
clock will go off in a minute, and you'll have 
to get up and go to work. Have a good time 
braggin’ while you can.” 

“Huh!” Herm stroked the glossy black fur. 
“Don’t you know that these are mighty rare 
animals, and here ,we are right in a regular 
nest of em! Youre the one that ought to 
wake up to your opportunities and make 
some money.” 

“Tl leave it all for you,” said George, 
backing off. “You needn’t tell me those little 
things are worth all that money. It ain’t 
reasonable.” Z 

Suddenly they saw a third person stride 
from a thicket and stop 

“What are you two doing in here?” The 
voice was that of a big man dressed like a 
lumberjack. He carried a businesslike rifle 
and looked unpleasant. 

“Why, hunting of course,” Herm told him. 

“Nice fox you have there.” The man slid 
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down the bank and reached for it. “I reckon 
I'll just take it along with me.” 
“T guess you won’t!” Herm held it behind 


him. 

“Where do you think you are?” cried the 
man. “I can tell you where you'll be shortly, 
and that’s in jail.” 

“You keep on talking that way, and you'll 
make me dislike you,” said Herm acidly. “I’ve 
found this fox den, and I’m goin’ to clean it 
out.” 

Much to his astonishment the man roared 
with laughter. “Say, don’t you really know 
what you’ve got into. This is the Arctic 
Circle Fox Farm! Didn’t you climb a high 


POLAND 


S late as 1915 writers and men of affairs 
A scarcely thought the once mighty nation 
of Poland could ever be reéstablished. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago Po- 
land was cut into three parts and divided 
among three great empires. No one dreamed 
that all three of those empires would fall, and 
yet that is just what has happened. 

At the beginning of the war Poles were 
drafted into the armies of Austria, Germany 
and Russia; and the exiles from the nation 
formed themselves into the Polish legions of 
the French and the Italian army. Therefore at 
certain periods during the war Polish soldiers 
found themselves arrayed against their coun- 
trymen in the opposing armies. That led to 
wholesale desertions from the armies of the 
Central Powers. On the eastern front the 
Polish soldiers, deserting both from the Rus- 
sian and from the German armies, formed a 
new army, which gradually grew up between 
the hostile forces. 

A month before the signing of the armistice 
in 1918 those independent Polish armies set 
up the new Polish Republic on the foundation 
of their old nation, and American, French and 
English aid did much to help them. In two 
years Poland rose again to its feet and faced 
the world with a strong national government, 
a policy of independence and toleration, and a 
working spirit that seemed to promise a pros- 
perous and happy future. 

Behind those events, the visible indications 
of the struggles of a great people, lay the 
secret strength that had enabled Poland to 
live through all its years of captivity and 
when freed to step forth with all the charac- 
teristics of a nation. 

The people inhabit a territory that extends 
from the city of Posen, just east of Berlin, to 
the city of Pinsk, five hundred miles away, 
and from the Baltic Sea, near the city of 
Danzig, to Zakopane in the Carpathian 
Mountains, four hundred miles to the south. 
That area, which is known as Poland proper, 
is approximately the same as that of the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Ohio combined. Poland 
when its power was greatest was twice as 
large, and its king was the ruler of a consider- 
able part of Russia. 

The spirit of nationality is as strong among 
the Poles to-day as it was five hundred years 
ago when Poland was the defense of civiliza- 
tion against the wild tribes of the eastern 
plains that threatened to overthrow it. In the 
area described as Poland proper that spirit is 
most noticeable, but even in the districts that 
are now parts of other coun- 
tries you find it, though per- 
haps less intense. Different 
trom any other people in the 
world, the Poles are different 
from one another. The dwell- 
ers in the cities seem almost 
of a different race from their 
fellow countrymen in the 
fields. 

The Poles use our alphabet, 
so that after you have mas- 
tered the language, which is 
extremely difficult, and which 
like Latin has a complicated 
grammar, it is not hard to 
read the newspapers, as you 
have no elaborate and eye- 
straining type. Russian, on 

the other hand, though vir- 
tually the same language as 
Polish, is written in modified 
Greek letters. Civilization 
reached Russia from Con- 
tantinople, where the Greek 
‘anguage was spoken; civili- 
zation came to Poland from 
France, Italy and other parts 
of western Europe. 
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woven-wire fence to get in here. What’s the 
matter with you anyway ?” 

George and Herm stared at each other. It 
was indeed true. Too late they realized that 
expensive fences are not usually built in the 
wilderness. 

“Well,” said Herm, “here’s your fox. We'll 
go along out if you’ll show us the gate.” 

The man examined the little animal. “We 
were just about to take a lot of fur to 
market; so it isn’t as if you had shot one in 
summer. But your bullet has damaged it 
about a hundred dollars’ worth, I should say.” 

“A hundred dollars!” Herm turned on him. 
“Where in the world do you get such ideas?” 


“The market to-day is fifteen hundred for 
prime foxes,” said the man firmly. “You'll 
pay it or do worse.” 

Herm broke into a cold sweat. Without 
much more argument-he handed the money 
over. They all started along and came in sight 
of the buckskin horse. Then it was George’s 
turn to sweat. 

He stopped. “That horse, now—I couldn’t 
see him very well and mistook him for a deer 
and shot him. I’m ready to —” 

The man kept on going. “That’s nothing; 
glad you did. It saved me the trouble. We 
buy ’em for fox feed every little while.” 

As they stood outside in the road George 








Warsaw, the present capital, is a city of 
nearly a million people. Life there in normal 
times is very pleasant. In summer the streets 
are full of little carriages called drozhkas— 
one-horse cabs in which the people take the 
air. The buildings are mostly of yellow brick, 
which gives the city an air of antiquity. The 
broad streets and avenues are lined with res- 
taurants, and at the tables, which are spread 
outside the doors, officers in uniform, wearing 
swords that clank as they walk, sit and con- 
verse over a cup of tea, and women in stylish 
gowns, all of whom carry parasols, gossip or 
listen to the music of the orchestras. 


LIFE AT CRACOW 


The other great cities of Poland are Cra- 
cow, Lemberg and Posen. The people of 
Posen are like the people of Warsaw, except 
that they are more used to modern conven- 
iences, for Posen was in German Poland and 
enjoyed such conveniences as numerous bath- 
rooms, steam heat, good trolley cars, good 
railways, well-kept houses and good munic- 
ipal government. Since both Lemberg and 
Cracow were in Austrian Poland, the people 
of those two cities are much alike. 

In Cracow you feel the spirit of the old 
Poland. The people there live in a city that is 
the same to-day as it was hundreds of years 
ago. It is only one tenth the size of Warsaw, 
and you can better study Polish life there 
than you can study it at the capital, since you . 
can more easily join with the people in their 
business, their recreation, their sports and 
their social life. It all seems something like a 
dream there; the ancient churches and the 
huge fortress in the centre. of the city rise 
about you like pictures in books of romance. 
There is color, music and much gayety, and 
whatever poverty and suffering there is— 
Poland has been swept by four great armies 
in seven years—are hidden beneath a gay 
exterior. 

The citadel that rises on a hill of solid rock 
in the middle of the city called the Wawel 
is hard by both the old palace in which the 
king lived and the cathedral, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Poland, in which all the old 
kings and heroes lie buried. The citizens of 
Cracow spent much money in restoring the 
palace after the various hostile 
armies had left the city. One 
of the most noticeable things 
about the interior of the cathe- 
dral is that much of the metal 
work has been painted black 
in order to hide the fact that 
it is gold, and so to protect it 
against thieves. In the cathe- 
dral are*many souvenirs of the 
ancient greatness of Poland; 
and in the vaults beneath the 
church the ancient kings lie 
buried. Kosciusko, who fought 
for American independence 
under Washington, and who 
later led a peasant uprising 
against Austria, Germany and 
Russia, is also buried there. 
His tomb is draped with a 
large American flag. 

The lordly Carpathians loom 
up across the Vistula River, 
which is much smaller at Cra- 
cow than it is at Warsaw, ap- 
proximately a hundred and 
fifty miles to the north. Little 
flatboats that carry small car- 
goes travel up and down 


between the two cities, and fishermen daily 
cast their lines or nets from them. On the 
Wawel there is much color, and there is the 
same kind of music you find at Warsaw. In 
the broad walks about the city you can sit 
under the shelter of medieval walls and stout 
buildings erected to stand a siege and drink 
tea or eat the delicious little creamcakes for 
which the place is famous. 

Speaking of the custom of painting the val- 
uable objects black in the Polish churches 
reminds me to say that the Madonna of 
Czestochowa, the sacred city of Poland, is 
also black. Pilgrimages are made every year 
to the shrine, which is near the western 
border toward Germany. On the face of the 
Madonna are the marks of a sword that, it is 
said, an enemy made many hundreds of years 
ago. The peasants declare that before that 
sacrilegious act the face of the Madonna was 
white. 

But the happiest and most colorful life in 
Poland is found among the peasants. From 
April to early November they virtually live 
outdoors. When spring comes the children are 
the first to rush out and seek the little places 
where the snow has melted and where the 
early flowers are beginning to break through 
the soil. Ploughing begins at once; in Russian 
Poland many of the implements are of an 
ancient type; for example, the plough con- 
sists of a single metal share with a handle on 
top that the boy holds as he drives the horse 
through the rich black soil. 


THE NATIONAL DANCE 


At noon the children gather in the fields 
for lunch, which consists of black bread, 
water from a spring and perhaps some dried 
black meat that a peasant has smoked and 
cured. The boys wear different costumes; 
some. are in boots which, like their fathers’, 
are much too large, and into which they tuck 
their deerhide trousers; ‘some wear a close- 
fitting jacket or a homespun shirt with a 
necktie like a scarf and a broad-brimmed hat 
with a feather stuck in it. Other boys go bare- 
foot; they wear long trousers rolled up to the 
knees and a ragged shirt with a gayly colored 
rag round their throats. Straw hats are very 
scarce. The girls wear dresses of gorgeous 
yellows, blues and reds and a 
bright cloth of a different 
color from the dress hooded 
about their heads, The women 
all work outdoors, especially 
when the men are needed in 
the army. In time of peace 
you find the women indoors 
attending to the household 
duties, which they love, mak- 
ing every corner of the little 
cottages shine, polishing the 
few metal dishes that they 
own, or preserving vegetables 
or meats for the cold winter 
that is to follow. 

The people’s love of music 
and of the dance is evident 
everywhere. At spare moments 
in the fields you see the chil- 
dren gathered round some 
boy or girl who is playing a 
violin or an accordion. Often 
the whole company join hands 
and dance in a ring round the 
player. The words of Polish 
songs come to you as the 
people go about their work. 
The sunlight is golden and 
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looked at Herm and laughed. “A hundred- 
point fox just about evens up for a twelve- 
point horse. You’d better throw your gun 
into the well before you do any more damage 
with it. Don’t you want your picture, raiding 
a fox farm? Still, though, I'd ruther have 
your picture when you paid for that hundred- 
point fox.” 

Without saying a word Herm started for 
town at his fastest pace, and George did his 
best to keep up with him. 

“Was that a fox run you found?” he asked. 
“T think you’d better put your time in lookin’ 
for chicken runs or pork-and-beans runs. Fox 
runs cost too much money.” 


(ey Eric P. Kelly 


comfortable, and all round you is a pleasant 
smell of new-turned earth. 

But on a holiday it is different. The coun- 
try churches are the gathering places. Early 
in the morning wagons loaded with men, 
women and children in their holiday garb 
pass one another on the road. As there are 
usually at least fifteen children in each family, 
it is a hard task for the horse to draw all of 
them on one wagon, but he seems to manage 
it somehow. The colors of the dresses are like 
the flowers and the sun and the little blue 
lakes, and over all is the deep blue of the 
great sky or the vivid hues of the clouds at 
sunset and at dawn. 

In the little village where the church is sit- 
uated there is a great commotion. The school 
children are marching to church in a small 
body. Soldiers home for the holiday go in 
with their families and friends. All the shrines 
along the road are heaped high with offerings 
of flowers; banners and flags hang from win- 
dows and doors. The people sing a great 
chorus in the church, say prayers and listen to 
the priest, who gives a little talk on the mean- 
ing of the holiday; then the company dis- 
perses about the town to enjoy itself as on 
fair day. There are booths where gingerbread 
and whitebread sticks are sold, and there are 
Booths where you can buy little sugar animals 
that last about an hour in your mouth. 

In the afternoon there are games, dances in 
the open greens and perhaps some drilling 
by the soldiers. It is a scene of beautiful color 
—the dresses, the uniforms and the banners. 
At last after dark the company turns to the 
town hall, where the mazur, or national 
dance, is to be performed. 

There are first some dances similar to our 
waltz; the polka is a Polish dance and very 
popular. Then follow some folk dances with 
pretty figures and much bowing and curtsy- 
ing, and finally with a great booming of vio- 
lins the mazur, or mazurka, begins. 

Just as we have a national song the Poles 
have this national dance. Like our old square 
dances, it consists of a series of figures, each 
of which represents some epoch of Polish his- 
tory. First comes the march, in which every- 
one joins. There is a master of ceremonies 
who has arranged all the details of the dance, 
and at his shouts the musicians and the danc- 
ers change the music and the figures. He is 
dressed in the uniform of a Polish officer in 
the army of 1812—high boots, spurs that 
jingle, red trousers and a blue coat. He is very 
graceful, and when he dances alone he does it 
with a skill that keeps all eyes on him. No 
one may cross the floor without dancing; if a 
man takes his partner into 
the line of march they must 
both dance along to the 
music until they are in posi- 
tion. How the dance wakes 
the old grayheads! As the 
spirited music goes on and 
on they shout and applaud 
with all the fervor of young 
men .of eighteen. Some of 
them even seize a partner 
and dash headlong into the 
merry company. 

At last after many wind- 
ings and turnings and break- 
ings and separatings the 
company is divided into par- 
ties of sixteen each. The first 
sixteen takes the floor and 
performs the first figure of 
the mazurka. The others 
shuffle to their seats and 
await the signal of the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. He never 
seems to tire or lose his 
enthusiasm, but dances 
with all the sixteens one after 
another with all the vim of 
those first on the floor. It 
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must be tiring, for the whole of the mazurka 
takes about three hours to dance. 

One of the prettiest figures is called Chiv- 
alry. The women glide to their seats while the 
men join hands and spin in a circle round the 
centre of the hall, clicking their heels and 
spurs together at regular intervals. Then one 
of them glides away alone and dances back, 
holding a young woman by the hand. She is 
admitted to the centre of the circle, and the 
men stamp about her. At a certain point in 
the music she throws her handkerchief into 
the air, and the men immediately snatch for 
it. He who succeeds in getting it immediately 
waltzes away with her as his partner for the 
rest of the evening. It often seems to the on- 
lookers as if some of the young women were 
pretty sure of their aim before they threw 
their handkerchiefs. 

One by one the different groups perform 
their allotted figures in the dance until all 
have finished. Then they make a rush for 
refreshments, which seem to have been pro- 
vided free of charge by the village people. 
There is dried fish and cheese, delicate little 
cakes and rolls with chopped meat inside. 
There are also strings of sausage, smoked 
beef and pitchers of foaming milk. All the 
town beggars, the sick or the infirm and the 
helpless old foll-s are then called in to eat to 
their hearts’ content. 


IN WINTER 


During the war, when the soldiers were 
quartered in the villages, an attempt was 
- made to keep up the gayeties on the many 
holidays, just as in the prosperous days of 
peace. There was not so much to eat, but 
there was music and light and laughter. Music 
seems to be a necessity. During the war older 
musicians who had not played regularly for 
years were called upon, and they did their bit 
manfully, playing the tunes as of old while 
their brothers, the younger musicians, went 
into the army and fought by the side of the 
men and women who were saving Poland. 

The winters are long and cold. There are no 
furnaces and virtually no steam heat. The sun 
rises about half past nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and sets at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
In the country many of the animals sleep 
indoors with the peasants; the dogs, the pigs 
and the children often sleep in the same room. 
For heat there are open fireplaces and great 
old-fashioned Russian stoves that reach from 
the floor to the ceiling, and that when once 
heated retain their warmth for several days, 
for they are made of bricks built in very thick 
layers. Sleighs are dragged from the sheds, 
and along the roads you continually hear the 
jingling of merry bells; on Sunday morning 
the highways are lined with them on the way 
to church. 

Furs are plentiful. Poor indeed is the peas- 
ant who has not a heavy fur coat with cap 
and mittens to match. Shoes have always 
been scarce in Poland, and, although the 
parents and the girls who are being courted 
may wear city-made boots, the younger chil- 
dren all have homemade contraptions of hides 
or of thick cloth. The boys who go into the 
army go home with high boots or shoes, and 
in many cases a pair is so carefully kept that. 
it lasts a lifetime. Even in cold weather you 
can see peasants trudging barefooted down 
the road, holding their boots in their hands so 
as not to wear them out with walking. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


In the winter the young men call on the 
young women of their neighborhood under 
some difficulties. They may persuade their 
fathers to lend them the family sleigh for a 
short time, and then get ahead of other suit- 
ors by going driving with the young women 
whom they hope to marry. As soon as a girl 
has expressed a preference for a young man 
the two are objects of more or less honor in 
each household. The fathers and mothers come 
visiting each other’s houses and exchange 
many gifts. The girl’s father agrees to settle so 
much money on the young pair as soon as they 
are married, and with that and the money of 
the bridegroom all the parties concerned go 
out looking for a home for the couple. 

The courtings are usually short. Households 
are always overcrowded, and fathers and 
mothers, though they love their children 
dearly, are nevertheless satisfied to see number 
eight of one family married to number seven- 
teen of another; when they are gone the small 
houses are less crowded. The priest reads the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom in 
church on three successive Sundays, and then, 
if the season is right, the marriage takes place 
on a bright morning, and the celebration at 
the home of the bride’s parents lasts for three 
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days. All the relatives for miles round are 
present. There are feasting and dancing, and 
the landowners who live in the great houses 
often drive up in their carriages to see the 
festivities. By way of ending the celebration 
the company takes up a collection to help 
start the young pair in life. 

But now much of that is changed. The curse 
of war has fallen upon the land, and where 
there were once gayety and music and dancing 
there are now poverty, sickness and death. 
In the cities the crowds gather round the 
stores, begging for something to eat. The sight 
of two loaves in a bread shop in the Street of 
the New World in Warsaw draws such a curi- 
ous crowd that the police are called to drive 
them away. Clothes have been ruined in the 
war; there are none to replace them. The 


steps of all the churches are cavered with beg- 
gars crying out eagerly for something to eat. 
There are long lines of people in front of the 
few provision stores that are left, vainly seek- 
ing to purchase a morsel of food. 

Prices are high. A pair of shoes costs a 
whole year’s wages. There is no milk, and 


_were it not for the help of the Americans and 


the French nearly every baby would die. In 
the hideous cold weather men and women, 
barefooted and with little between their bod- 
ies and the cold blast, beg something from the 
passers-by. A woman with a child in her arms 
begs you for the love of God to give her a 
piece of bread. Alas, she is only one in many 
thousands! 

But still through it all there is an attempt 
at gayety. In the restaurants where you pay 
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so dear for a dinner the musicians are still 
playing their instruments. People go about 
their business smiling and chatting with their 
friends as in former days. In the homes in the 
cities they huddle together to keep warm, 
for there is no coal for the stoves. 

The factories are closed; many of them 
are nothing but gaping walls, blackened and 
burned inside and stripped of all machinery ; 
the artillery fire has blasted them or the 
enemy has robbed them. In the manufactur 
ing towns there is neither work nor money, 
neither food nor fuel. Thousands must die 
before the reconstruction is finished, and 
thousands more will be invalids for life. But 
in spite of all they are still standing firm. And 
as they sing in their churches so may we well 
sing, “God save Poland!”. 


-@5 THE FORTUNE SEEKERS 
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Chapter One 


Tom Booth receives a letter 


smell of summer when Tom Booth, with a 

beribboned diploma in his hand, marched 
out of the academy doors. On the stone steps 
he paused for a few minutes to say good-by 
to his classmates; then he ran down the gravel 
path to the carryall in which his aunt and his 
uncle were waiting. 

“You did splendidly,” said Mrs. Booth as 
Tom climbed to the rear seat and her husband 
clucked to the roan horse. “I was so proud of 
you! Don’t you think he was very spirited 
and convincing, James?” 

“Spirited! Yes, Jane.” Mr. Booth’s smile 
did not convey a complete agreement with 
the rest of her praise. “Well, our borrowed 
boy is launched, anyway, and I suppose we 
must face the necessity of losing him very 
soon.” 

“We shall miss him dreadfully,” she replied 
with a sigh. “I wish we could keep him with 
us always.” 

“TJ wish I could stay, Aunt Jane. But 
father’s been so lonely since mother died, and 
I know it was hard for him to send me to 
Wendover for my schooling. I wish Arizona 
weren’t so far away.” ; 

“T think your father will decide now to look 
for the Lost Frenchman,” said Mr. Booth 
quietly. 

“For the—O Uncle James!” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“T’ve seen signs of it in his last letters. I 
have an idea that he has been postponing it 
until you got through school. He was afraid 
it would take your mind off your studies. I 
may be wrong, but I think I know the spirit 
of my own brother pretty well. I’d like to go 
with you myself, humdrum old farmer though 
I am.” 

“James!” said Mrs. Booth in a distressed 
voice. “If Charles wants to undertake such a 
wild-goose chase, I hope you will do your 
best to prevent him. What good did poor 
Jules Lefabre get out of that mine he says he 


[: was a warm June day fragrant with the 


discovered? I believe it was nothing but the - 
hallucination of a sick man. There probably 
isn’t any such mine.” 

“There was Lefabre’s map and the wallet 
full of gold dust and nuggets that Charles 
wrote about,” said Mr. Booth. “What’s so 
extraordinary about it, Jane? The Californian 
peninsula is a tremendous piece of country, 
you know, and almost uninhabited. Undoubt- 
edly there’s gold there, and Lefabre may easily 
have found a good claim.” 

They were all familiar with the story of the 
sick prospector whom Charles Booth while 
on a hunting trip had found and taken into 
his own home. They knew what the French 
Canadian had told his benefactor, and they 
knew that because he had no living relatives 
he had left Mr. Booth his secret when he 
realized that he should never revisit his claim. 
The death of Lefabre had been a ghastly sur- 
prise, for after a month’s nursing he had re- 
covered strength enough to walk about the 
town and even to make preparations for get- 
ting an outfit. The malady had died down 
only for the moment; when it flared up again 
there was no hope for the sufferer. 

When the carryall reached the farm gate 
Mr. Booth stopped the horse and asked Tom 
to look inside the green rural-delivery box, 
for the three-o’clock mail has been distributed 
while they were listening to the exercises at 
the academy. 

“Two for you, uncle, and one for me,” said 
Tom, handing them out. “Mine’s postmarked 
Arizona. I'll bet father wants me right away. 
I feel it in my bones.” ; 

In that prediction Tom proved an accurate 
prophet. A quick glance through the letter 
revealed details so startling that he bent over 
it breathlessly. As soon as they had put the 
horse into the barn he asked for a family 
council. 

“Father wants me to go to Arizona at 
once!” he cried excitedly. “He—but do come 
into the house, uncle, and read it aloud. I’m 
so rattled I can’t remember just what he does 
say.” 

“T have one from your father too,” said Mr. 
Booth. 

Both letters brought virtually the same 
message. Charles Booth wished his son to 
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Mr. Booth had found him .. . stretched 
beside a dead camp fire 


return to Arizona as soon as possible, for he 
had now fully determined to hunt for the 
“Lost Frenchman,” which was the fanciful 
name that after Lefabre’s death he had given 
to the mine. Moreover, he earnestly invite: 
his brother to make one of the party. 

“Do come, uncle,” coaxed Tom. “Aunt Jane 
could visit in San Francisco. Please say yes.” 

But Mr. Booth shook his head. “Who' 
care for the farm while I was away?” he 
asked. “No, Tom; I couldn’t leave the place 
for such an uncertain venture. I’m not sv 
young as your father, or so venturesome. My 
work is here in Wendover.” 

Tom knew that his uncle meant what he 
said, and he was sorry, but in the excitement 
of departure his youthful spirits rose elasti- 
cally. Though he had never seen Lefabre, he 
knew his history and believed in his discov- 
ery. The distant, mysterious mine situated 
somewhere in the rarely traveled wastes o/ 
Lower California would surely bring them « 
fortune, and Tom secretly made up his mind 
that he would not forget the kindest aunt and 
uncle that any boy had ever had. 

Two days later he was speeding away from 
the little seaside town of Wendover where he 
had spent four full and happy years. In all that 
time he had not been home. Had his father 
changed? He did not believe it. Even if « 
recent letter had alluded to gray hair and fail 
ing eyesight, father would be the same alert, 
handsome and kindly man. 

The journey was long and tedious. The 
lack of exercise made Tom too restless and 
nervous to interest himself in the scenery visi- 
ble through the windows of the swaying train, 
which raced on with undiminishing speed hour 
by hour, day by day. When he finally reached 
his destination he felt ‘almost ready to fly,” 
as he expressed it; but one grip from his 
father’s strong hand made him feel as calm 
and steady as a very happy boy could be. 

“Your hair isn’t any grayer—at least, not 
much—and I don’t see any eyeglasses,” ex- 
claimed Tom when their first greetings were 
over. 

“I’m not actually falling to pieces yet,” said 
his father with a hearty laugh. “The biz 
change is in you, my boy. You’ve shot up and 
filled out past all recognition. That’s partly 
because of the football and other sports, I 
suppose. Your uncle tells me you’re an expert 
sailor; that you can put a small boat through 
all her tricks in any kind of weather.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tom modestly. 
“You see, for months every year I almost 
lived on the water and did some sailing at 
other times too. Among such experts as the 
Wendover fishermen I coukdn’t help learning 
something.” 

Mr. Booth tossed the luggage upon the rear 
of a dust-stained buckboard that was drawn 
by a pair of vividly spotted pintos. 

“We're going on to Yuma, Tom,” he said. 
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“We shall make our start there because this 
hike is to be by water—down the Colorado 
and through the gulf. Your seamanship will 
be of practical value right away. Neither 
Jerry Stokes nor I are exactly webfeet.” 

“By water! Say, that’s slick!” cried Tom. 
“But who’s Jerry Stokes?” 

“As fine a cook as there is in this part of 
the country. Otherwise an old prospector and 
all-round handy man who is going into this 
undertaking rather as a partner than as an 
employee. Jerry is in Yuma rustling supplies.” 

Tom had a hundred questions to ask, but a 
good many of them were unanswered when, 
gray with dust, they rattled into the quaint 
little town on the Colorado River. Mr. Booth 
had, however, given a fairly definite outline 
of the proposed expedition. Lefabre’s route 
had been mainly along the western side of the 
great promontory where the water supply was 
better. He had crossed to the eastern side 
through one of the breaks in the central 
mountain range and, keeping the gulf in sight, 
had then gone south to the point where he 
had discovered gold. The prospects had seemed 
to him so magnificent, and his own strength 
so unequal to the work, that he had returned 
north hoping to obtain the necessary aid. Mr. 
Booth had found him sick and delirious and 
stretched beside a dead camp fire not far from 
the town. 

Jerry Stokes appeared as soon as they ar- 
rived at Yuma. He was a lank, wiry fellow of 
the old plainsman type, with stern, keen eyes 
that, however, knew how to twinkle. He 
looked Tom up and down and then crisply 
admitted that he “wasn’t no dwarf.” When 
he learned of Tom’s attainments as a sailor he 
held out his hand and said, “Shake. I reckon 
you'll be a pardner and not just one of the 
family.” 

As for Tom, he had taken an instant liking 
to the abrupt Mr. Stokes. 

For two days they were busy collecting the 
complicated outfit, which included mining 
implements, explosives, a rifle apiece with 
plenty of ammunition, bedding and cooking 
utensils, a large water cask and several cradles 
for washing gravel. Among the provisions was 
an ample supply of flour, beans, bacon, sugar, 
dried fruit and tea. 

As fast as they bought the articles they sent 
them to the boat, which lay in the river. They 
kept the whole affair as secret as possible, and 
on the third day they quietly began the voy- 
age. The Olive, as they had named the boat, 
was a queer, round-bottomed, beamy vessel 
with a high cabin; in the bill of sale she was 
described as a “centreboard sloop.” Tom had 
joked a good deal about her, but he found 
that she could move at a fast rate, and that 
she answered her helm readily. 

The shallow, yellowish river with its fre- 
quent sand bars was not picturesque, and they 
were all glad when they entered the salt water 
of the gulf. They passed few signs of habita- 
tion; most of the dwellings along the route 
were either dilapidated shacks or Indian wig- 
wams, the occupants of which had no eatables 
for sale. 

One morning they sighted a solitary weather- 
stained ranch house on the western shore, the 
largest structure they had observed since leav- 
ing Yuma. Seeing a big flock of hens scratch- 
ing in the yard, Mr. Booth, who was anxious 
to buy a few fowls and eggs, got into the 
tender with Tom and Stokes and rowed 
ashore to interview the rancher. The man was 
quite ready to trade or sell anything he had, 
including the ranch. 

“Say, this is the loneliest place on the foot- 
stool,” he complained when the business 
was over. “I reckon I can’t stand it much 
longer. Nobody comes this way by land, and 
I’ve seen just two boats this year—yours and 
another.” 

“When did the other boat go by?” asked 
Mr. Booth, with a polite effort to appear 
interested. 

“Only three or four days ago. You might 
say this week’s actually been crowded. Pros- 
pectors they were, I reckon.” 

“H’m. What did they look like?” said Mr. 
Booth in a brisker tone. 

“Didn’t notice ’em particular except the 
chap that did the talking. He was a big, 
black-bearded fellow with a twisted nose. 
Been kicked sometime by a mule, most likely.” 
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Mr. Booth nodded, but said no more until 
the party was aboard the Olive again. 

“Jerry Stokes! Here’s trouble!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ll wager anything that broken- 
nosed chap is Black Jack Coombs. If so, he 
and his gang are bound for the Lost French- 
man.” 

“Who is Black Jack Coombs, and why 
should you think he is headed for the Lost 
Frenchman?” asked Jerry. “I thought the 
mine was a secret that only you had the clue 
to.” 

“In a way that is true,” said Mr. Booth, 
“but poor Lefabre wasn’t quite himself at the 
last. He was a sicker man than he would 
acknowledge, and he talked a little too much. 
He drank, too; not a great deal, but enough 
to keep his courage up, as he said, and I’m 
afraid that more than one saloon loafer got 
an inkling of the mine. Twice I pulled him 
out of the clutches of a gang of rascals who 
were bent on making him drunk; and Black 
Jack was the ringleader of them. Lefabre 
swore he kept his secret, but when the liquor’s 
in a man it steals his good sense and his 
memory.” 

“That’s true,” growled Jerry. “So you think 
this Black Jack got enough information to 
start him on the trail ?” 

“I’m afraid so. Of course it was nothing 
exact. Lefabre never carried his map with 
him. That was always locked up in my safe; 
but he must have dropped some clue. Black 
Jack is a prospector himself—when he does 
anything.” 

“But if he hasn’t a map, how can he expect 
to put his finger on the Lost Frenchman?” 
asked Jerry. “Here’s a bit of country seven 
hundred and fifty miles long and seventy 
miles wide on the average. It’s got a mountain 
range for a backbone, and dry desert for ribs. 
It isn’t the kind of country to comb without 
some bearings.” 

“Well, whatever Black Jack has, it isn’t the 
map or a copy of it. I’m certain of that. But 
I should say he’d heard poor Lefabre drop a 
hint in his cups, and a hint to a prospector is 
like oil on a hot coal. Black Jack’s a rascal, 
and no honest man would tie up with him. 
They may be planning to waylay us and get 
possession of the clue by force. We must keep 
our eyes open, Jerry.” 

“They'll find we’re not tenderfeet,” said 
Stokes. “When they catch us asleep they’ll 
deserve what they can get. Tom, you’ve got 
to take your share in this. There mustn’t be 
any weak links in the party.” 

“TI think I can promise to keep the Olive 
rae of their hands,” said Tom a little boast- 

ully. 

He did not feel quite so serious as his eld- 
ers. The news excited him, but since he had 
the confidence of youth the idea of danger 
added only a new zest to the undertaking. He 
knew that he was the most experienced skip- 
per of the party, and he could not help assum- 
ing an air of increased importance when his 
elders put the command of the Olive into his 
hands. 

From the moment they began to watch for 
Black Jack the wind flatted until at times the 
Olive scarcely made headway. The shore had 
grown more irregular after they had left the 
ranch, and Jerry informed them that islands 
Were numerous all the way down the coast. 
It was a better country for the hider than for 
the seeker. Keeping the Olive close to the 
shore, they took turns with marine glasses and 
scrutinized land and water as thoroughly as 
was possible in the circumstances. But a school 
of porpoises and several small flocks of ravens 
were the only signs of life. 

Two slow days went by in that fashion. On 
the morning of the third day they passed a 
large bay just south of which the water 
shoaled abruptly, and a line of sand bars 
raised their gray backs above the surface. 
Since the wind was light, Tom decided that 
there would be no difficulty in keeping an 
inside course, and accordingly he shifted the 
helm. 

“Don’t you think we ought to keep out 
more ?” asked Mr. Booth uneasily. 

“Tt’s perfectly safe inside,” replied Tom, 
“and if anything we’ll make better time. The 
tide runs stronger there; if we ground we can 
easily shove her off.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Booth; “probably 
you’re right about it. I don’t imagine there’s 
any real danger.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when a 
man suddenly appeared on the tip of a reedy 
point a few hundred yards ahead. The fellow 
seemed to be greatly excited. With astonish- 
ment and suspicion they watched him as he 
began to dance among the reeds, waving his 
cap in one hand and a rifle in the other. 

“Ahoy, ahoy!” he shouted. “Help! Help!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Charm 


of white teeth comes in this way 


This ten-day test will show you clearly 
the way to prettier teeth. 


You will also know that those glistening 
teeth are cleaner, safer teeth. You will see 
and feel the film removal. 


The results will surprise and delight you. 
Compare them, for your own sake, with 
the old way of teeth cleaning. 


That dingy film 


A dingy film—a viscous film—accumu- 
lates on teeth. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. 


It clouds the teeth’s luster and fosters 
attacks on the teeth. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many internal diseases. 


Teeth left unclean 


The tooth brush used in old ways leaves 
much of that film intact. Then night and 
day, between the teeth and elsewhere, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 


Teeth are left unclean. Thus millions 
find that teeth brushed daily still discolor 
and decay. 


Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing until very few escape. And the 
reason lies largely in that film. 


Now we remove it 


Dental science has now found two ways 
to fight that film. Able authorities have 
proved them effective. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere are advising their daily 
use. 


Both are combined in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent —a tooth paste which meets 
every modern requirement. Millions of 
people now use it daily. And the use is 





PAT. OFF. 


Pépsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





fast spreading all the world over, among 
people who care for their teeth. 


Five vital effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, brings five 
desired effects. It combats the film, wher- 
ever it may cling. It leaves the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


It multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
‘the starch digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits which cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 


Pepsodent twice daily brings these 
important effects. To countless homes 
around you it has brought a new dental 
era. 





Results are quick 


The results are both quick and con- 
spicuous. One can see and feel them. One 
cannot doubt the benefits they bring. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch all the delightful effects. 


The book we send will tell you why 
they come. In a week you will know a 
better way to brush teeth. And we think 
you will always employ it. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 53, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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A request for votes painted on a shop 
front in Pompeii 


FACT AND COMMENT 
FINE-EDGED WEAPONS should not be 
used on rough timber. 


The Hill so Steep when viewed from down 
below 
Becomes an Easy Slope as up you go. 


LIFE IS LIKE the old farm—we turn one’ 


furrow at a time, and only the man who 
keeps ploughing is ready for the sunset. 


THE AVERAGE AGE of President Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet was less than forty years. 
Hamilton was thirty-two, Jefferson forty-six, 
Randolph thirty-six, General Knox thirty-nine 
and Samuel Osgood forty-one. 


IT IS THE FELLOW that has to be told 
again and again to do the right thing that 
needs to worry about his job. The man that 
has to be told only once is safe, and the man 
that can do it without being told at all will 
be the head of his department. 


JOHN BURROUGHS delighted in the un- 
usual and grotesque forms that trees some- 
times take, as appears over and over again 
from things in his mountain cabin—the arm 
at the end of a window seat, the peculiar, 
X-shaped pine root over a bedroom door, the 
spiral crosspiece over the fireplace and many 
other objects of rustic interest. The legs of 
the table on which he wrote his essays are 
tridents of staghorn sumac, a shrub much 
given to such symmetrical formations. 


IF YOU ARE a good sailor and are blessed 
with plenty of time and little money, one of 
the best holidays imaginable is a voyage on a 
cargo steamer. Although cargo boats do not 
regularly carry passengers, most of them have 
an extra cabin or two that can be had with- 
out much difficulty. To obviate the necessity 
of a passport at a foreign port, it is usual to 
sign on as one of the crew. Your expenses will 
be about two dollars a day, there are no 
extras and you cannot spend money except in 
port. 


THE FORESTRY PROBLEM does not re- 
sult from the liberal use of forests, but from 
the failure to use forest-growing land. There 
is in the United States area of untillable land 
ample to support all our timber requirements, 
all our wood manufactures, all our home 
building and an even larger export than at 
present, if that land could be kept at work 
growing timber. A recent estimate has it that 
there are in the central and lake states twenty- 
three million acres of idle forest land produc- 
ing neither farm crops nor timber. 


THE UTMOST PRECAUTION is taken to 
prevent information about the crops leaking 
out. The reports are put into a locked box in 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the men who make the computations are not 
allowed to know what states they are work- 
ing on. At the exact minute agreed on months 
in advance the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
leases copies of the report to the newspaper 
men, who are waiting each to seize a sheet 
and run to the telephone to read off the fig- 
ures to his paper. Then it is the work of 
only a few minutes to flash the crop news all 
over the country by telegraph. 


THE NEW CAPITAL of India is now being 
built just south of Delhi. Although Delhi is 
the site of many ancient capitals, the present 
city dates from the reign of Shah Jahan, the 
greatest of the Mogu! emperors, and is only 
about as old, therefore, as Boston or New 
York. The new capital city when completed 
will cover approximately thirty-six thousand 
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acres and will house more than fifty thousand 
people connected with the administration of 
the imperial government. A few years ago 
Australia also undertook to create a new capi- 
tal city, Canberra; and the architect, who was 
selected through competition, was an Ameri- 
can. Owing to political influences, however, 
Melbourne still remains the seat of govern- 
ment, and work on the new city of Canberra 
languishes. 
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THE CONFERENCE 


his invitation to European and Asiatic 
powers to meet our government in Wash- 
ington on Armistice Day Secretary Hughes 
set forth most clearly the reason for the con- 
ference and the object of it. The reason is the 
desperate condition of the world, exhausted, 
burdened with debt and well-nigh bankrupt 
from extravagance and waste. Yet the na- 
tions, jealous of one another and apprehen- 
sive for the future, find themselves forced to 
consider whether, merely for security, they 
must not, in mad competition with possible 
foes, make their armies and navies larger than 
ever. That situation leads to more debt and 
taxation, more misery, more international 
misunderstandings and quarrels. 

The object is to effect an agreement that 
there shall be no such competition; that all 
the nations shall voluntarily strip themselves 
of the power to undertake an offensive war. 
Thus every one of them would be assured 
against unprovoked attack and relieved of the 
necessity of preparing for it. More and more 
they would be forced to rely on arbitration 
in settling their disputes. 

It is an enterprise which has and should 
have our best hopes. Though it may not put 
an end to war, it will at least diminish the 
chances of war. Nevertheless, we must not be 
too hopeful. The scheme cannot succeed un- 
less there is unanimity, and it is obvious even 
now that not every one of the governments 
that will meet at the council table feels con- 
fident that it can compose its differences with 
other nations without resort to force. 

Then there is the Far Eastern question. 
Japan is evidently suspicious that the confer- 
ence will attempt to interfere in its policy 
toward China; and that it will endeavor to 
set bounds to the influence of Japan in the 
Pacific Ocean. Our own government would 
have no difficulty in making an agreement 
with Japan for a large measure of disarma- 
ment, for if there is any grievance between 
the two governments that cannot be disposed 
of by diplomacy it is not our government that 
cherishes it. An offensive war upon Japan by 
the United States is unthinkable. But the con- 
ference may come to naught if the other 
powers insist upon settling Pacific problems 
in a way that Japan is not ready to accept. 

But that is putting the mftter in the least 
hopeful way. It is assuming what we have 
no right to assume: that Japan is secretly 
cherishing certain ambitions that will not be 
satisfied unless it has the physical force to 
achieve them. Nevertheless, it is certain that, 
if there were no Far Eastern questions to be 
considered, all the powers, including Japan, 
might easily come to terms. 
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THE POLITICIANS OF POMPEII 


HE archeologists are still digging at 

Pompeii, and still turning up discoveries 

of unfailing interest. The most fascinating 
are the commonplace objects and inscriptions 
that show how curiously like ourselves were 
the citizens of ancient Rome. They have un- 
covered a barroom that is singularly reminis- 
cent of the neater sort of drinking places that 
were to be found in American cities before 
the days of prohibition, and they have found 
the dried lees of the liquor in the jars. 

The outside walls of the saloon are covered 
with appeals to the voters of the city to “Vote 
for Lollius for duumvir.” The duumvir was 
a sort of selectman or half mayor, an official 
whose powers or perquisites made the office 
one that was much coveted. The election no- 
tices are everywhere to be found on the walls 
of Pompeii, usually in red paint, sometimes in 
black. They seem to have been the customary 
means of notifying the citizens of nominations 
that had been made. There was no party 
machinery such as we are familiar with, no 
nominating conventions, no representative sys- 
tem anyway. The crafts seem to have acted in 
place of our party caucuses. “The barbers 
nominate Trebius for edile,” says one pla- 
card. “All the goldsmiths nominate C. Cuspius 
Pansa for edile.” “All the fruiterers with 
Helvius Priscus’—was he a boss or only a 
person of weight and reputation?—“nomi- 
nate M. Helconius Vestalis for duumvir.” 


“Primus the fuller and his people are for”— 
so-and-so for edile. Was that a foreshadow- 
ing in ancient Rome of the soviet principle 
that the Russians think they invented ? 

Usually the notices do not go into the qual- 
ifications of the candidates, but merely pre- 
sent them to the voters; sometimes, however, 
a man is referred to as v.b., which means 
vir bonus, or a good man. One is certified 
as “an honest young man”; no doubt he was 
fighting the intrenched “ring” of the day. Of 
another it is said that he will save the people’s 
money. Taxes, waste, corruption, burdened 
and irritated the Pompeiians on the brink of 
their tragedy as they try the patience of this 
or that American city two thousand years 
later. There were no railway trains or motor 
cars or electric lights in Pompeii, but in other 
respects how like it was to the towns we live 
in to-day. 
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THE PROFESSION OF SCHOOL- 
TEACHING 


CHOOL-TEACHING as a profession is a 
comparatively new thing, nor is it yet 
firmly established on that basis. Formerly 

schoolmasters were likely to be young fellows 
who were earning the money to put them 
through college, and schoolmistresses were 
young women who were merely filling in the 
time until they got married, or elderly women 
who had no relatives on whom they could 
depend for support. Outside the colleges al- 
most no one made a deliberate choice of 
teaching as a life work, or prepared system- 
atically for its duties. 

A steady improvement over the conditions 
of those years has long been going on. Normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges have done a 
great deal to determine the best methods of 
instruction and to spread a knowledge of 
those methods among the teachers of the 
country. A body of professional principles 
and practices has been created, and a spirit 
of professional pride and responsibility has 
grown up in response to it. 

But the difficulties into which school- 
teaching fell during the war showed that it 
had hardly made its professional standing 
secure. Young men and young women aban- 
doned their positions in great numbers, largely 
because public opinion, not yet accustomed to 
the changing status of the occupation, had 
not awakened to the necessity of paying the 
teacher more than a fraction of what the 
difficulty and responsibility of his office de- 
mand. That crisis taught our people some- 
thing. The average salary of the school-teacher 
is now much higher than it was before the 
war. In some states it is twice as large. 

The natural result has followed. Young 
people are once more turning to school- 
teaching as a life work. The normal schools 
are full; the colleges and universities that give 
courses in pedagogy report that those courses 
are increasingly attended. Teachers who are 
in active employment are alive to the rising 
standards in education. They begin to under- 
stand that school-teaching is a science, with 
principles and practices that have been veri- 
fied and can be learned. They are flocking 
to the summer courses in pedagogy all over 
the country. Eight thousand of them were at 
Columbia University this summer. In one 
Western city where four or five teachers used 
to take courses of professional study in the 
summer, ninety-five took them this year. 

The first step in making teaching a dignified 
and highly regarded profession instead of an 
ill-paid and often temporary occupation has 
been taken. A reviving breeze is blowing 
through our schoolrooms. Ambitious and com- 
petent teachers are responding with enthusi- 
asm to the rising demand for a preparation 
and a quality of work in keeping with the 
new standard of remuneration. The public, on 
its part, must not fall back into the old habit 
of skimping in the education of the children. 


e @ 
PRESERVING THE ENTENTE 


LTHOUGH it is now two years since the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed, and 
six months since the stipulations of 

the treaty concerning a plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia were carried out, no one yet knows 
exactly what is going to happen to that dis- 
turbed region. The Supreme Council of the 
Entente nations met in Paris and tried to 
determine how to interpret the plebiscite and 
how to divide Upper Silesia between Ger- 
many and Poland. The Council found the 
task too difficult, and, having the new League 
of Nations conveniently at hand, it got out of 
an awkward situation by turning the whole 
matter over to the League for decision. 
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What the League will decide, and how the 
Germans and the Poles will receive the deci- 
sion, we must wait to see. 

Geographically and economically the re- 
gion is a unit. It ought not to be divided. But 
circumstances make some sort of division in- 
evitable. The Germans got a majority in the 
plebiscite, but France will never let its ally, 
Poland, be deprived of so essential a source 
of national wealth for the benefit of its old 
enemy, Germany. And although the Poles are 
more numerous in the mining districts, there 
is no argument in favor of giving them the 
whole province except that Germany lost the 
war. But Germany did not lose the war to 
Poland. It lost it chiefly to France and Great 
Britain, and Great Britain does not mean to 
cripple Germany too much for the advantage 
of France and the allies of France. 

The whole situation illustrates the fragility 
of the Franco—English understanding now 
that the war is over and Germany beaten. 
England wants trade, the more the better, 
and the sooner the better; and it does not 
like a single power, even though it be France, 
to overshadow all the other Continental pow- 
ers. France wants security from German 
aggression and the ability to control the 
European situation so as to keep Germany 
relatively weak. Whenever any particular 
question comes up, the application of those 
principles of politics usually lands France and 
Great Britain on opposite sides of it. It did so 
when the Supreme Council met at Paris and 
discussed Silesia. The statesmen of the two 
chief powers could not agree upon a scheme 
for cutting up that province. M. Briand 
wanted Poland to have all the best of it. Mr. 
Lloyd George, distrusting the healthiness of 
the Polish state, and eager to see the Euro- 
pean trade balance reéstablished by the re- 
vival of Germany, took the other side. 

It was a lucky thing that the League of 
Nations was available as an umpire. Other- 
wise the relations between France and Great 
Britain would have been severely strained and 
might have been broken. The French and Eng- 


.lish do not want to differ. Their leaders have 


made compromises and come to agreements 
again and again from sheer determination not 
to let the Entente fall apart. They will con- 
tinue to do so. But they, and all the more 
intelligent part of the two nations as well. 
can see a gradual straining of the bond as the 
two governments, responding to differeut in- 
fluences and different national aims, drift every 
day a little farther apart. The French, as one 
would expect, see the thing more clearly and 
feel it more keenly. The fact that France feels 
itself no longer firmly supported either by the 
United States or by Great Britain is one 
great cause of the determined policy it follows 
toward Germany, a policy in which some 
critics find a threat to the restoration of real 
peace in Europe. e 


WHY AGRICULTURE IS LOSING 
GROUND 


OME people were surprised when the 
census showed that more than half of 
the population of the United States is 

living in cities of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants; but previous censuses had 
shown that we were tending to become an 
urban rather than a rural people. The reasons 
for the change are not difficult to understand, 
nor are they alarming. 

The first and simplest reason for the move- 
ment toward the cities is that the enlarged 
use of agricultural machinery enables fewer 
men on the farms to do a given amount of 
farm work. A part of the farm work is now 
done by the makers of farm machinery, and 
they live in towns and not on farms. Another 
reason is that as people grow in wealth and 
the ability to indulge in luxuries they demand 
more and more refined products. Those re- 
fined products do not require any more raw 
material than the less refined products that 
they formerly consumed, but they do require 
more work in the process of manufacturing, 
and that work is done by people who live in 
towns. It takes no more wool, cotton, linen 
or silk to make fine clothes than coarse clothes, 
but it does take more work in factory and 
shop, and the people who work in the facto- 
ries and shops live in towns. 

A third reason, not so simple as the two 
just named, but probably of even greater 
importance, is that we are a mechanically 
gifted race and the opportunities for “cashing 
in” on that special gift are somewhat better 
in the mechanical than in the agricultural 
industries. True, agriculture is, to some extent, 
a mechanical industry, but not to the same 
extent as manufacturing. There are vast po})- 
ulations in other parts of the world, less 
mechanically gifted than we, who can supply 
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us with the products of non-mechanical in- 
dustries and who will pay us a good price for 
the products of our special mechanical gifts. 
The English people, our nearest relatives, 
were the first to profit by that kind of inter- 
national division of labor, and they grew rich 
by it. We followed closely in their train. 
Lately the Germans, the French and the Ital- 
ians have been moving in the same direction, 
and we must expect that other nationalities 
will follow the same example. It is difficult to 
see where the tendency will lead, but it is 
certain that it will result in increasing compe- 
tition among those nations that turn to manu- 
facturing. There will be fewer non-mechanical 
nations with which to trade and there will be 
more mechanical nations trying to trade with 
them. As a result of the intense competition 
among manufacturers, agriculture will prob- 
ably become a more remunerative occupation. 


e¢ 
THE SHIPPING MUDDLE 


T would be easy to fill a page with accusa- 
tions each of which should specify a sepa- 
rate and distinct failure of the government 

shipping enterprise. The story was told in 
detail in a recent debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The remarkable thing about it is 
that, although it was admitted that there had 
been extravagance, waste, incompetence, loss 
and reckless management, no one charged 
that there had been willful wrongdoing. 

The work of creating a great mercantile 
marine was undertaken with universal ap- 
proval and pursued with frantic haste in 
order to provide transportation for troops 
and supplies, and was not even one third fin- 
ished when the war ended. Not far from four 
hundred vessels had been built, but contracts 
for many more had been let and had to be 
fulfilled. To have canceled them would have 
cost more than to go on. Now there are sev- 
enteen hundred government-owned ships, for 
which we have spent three billion dollars. 

Undoubtedly the vessels that were ready 
for service before the armistice did much good 
work, Such of them as were leased to private 
persons and used for carrying food and sup- 
plies earned enormous sums, but soon after 
the close of hostilities ocean traffic collapsed. 
The contracts with shipping companies pro- 
vided for a five per cent commission on gross 
receipts, and the government had to pay that, 
no matter if the voyage resulted in a loss. 
Now the ships can neither be chartered nor 
sold, nor even given away, if it is made a 
condition of the gift that they shall be sailed. 
They are laid up in many ports, and the cost 
of care and upkeep piles up. It has been seri- 
ously debated whether it would not be a 
measure of economy to take them out to sea 
and sink them. 

The new Shipping Board is making an ear- 
nest effort to straighten out the accounts and 
records of the past, but it will take six months 
to find out where we stand. As for the future, 
there are several plans under discussion, but 
the only choice among them is which will 
result in the least additional loss. Some idea 
of the sacrifices that will have to be made is 
apparent from the reported plan of the board 
to sell more than two hundred of the wooden 
ships at twenty-one hundred dollars apiece. 
Probably it cost a hundred times that to build 
them. But the only alternative is to let them 
rot into a total loss. 

It is easy to feel indignant at the tremen- 
dous loss the government has suffered, but it 
is more sensible to be sorry. Everyone was in 
favor of building ships, no matter what they 
cost; therefore no one is free from responsi- 
bility. Those who have investigated the mat- 
ter most thoroughly agree that the men in 
charge did their best. It was not they who 
caused the loss; it was the slump in ocean 
trade, and the slump was owing to the pov- 
erty and exhaustion caused by the war. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE are influences both in France and 

in Germany that are doing all they can to 
bring about an economic understanding be- 
tween the two countries in preparation for 
putting an end to their political hostility. 
M. Loucheur and Herr Rathenau, the French 
and German ministers of reconstruction, have 
had an amicable conference at Wiesbaden, and 
the London newspapers have heard with some 
misgiving that negotiations are afoot for a 
sort of alliance between the French and Ger- 
man iron and steel interests, to which Ameri- 
can capital would also be admitted. The two 
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countries are admirably adapted to comple- 
ment each other industrially and commer- 
cially, but there are centuries of suspicion and 
of frustrated ambition on both sides that will 
make the task of building up a durable friend- 
ship exceedingly difficult. 


e 


— tragedy at Hull calls attention once 
more to the serious practical disadvantages 
that surround the use of a lighter-than-air 
machine in flying. Theoretically the dirigible 
airship is all right, but in actual use it has 
again and again proved unstable and danger- 
ous. The Germans expected great things of 
their Zeppelins but got little good from them. 
The presence of such enormous quantities of 
inflammable gas near powerful combustion 
engines is a constant peril; and even if a 
really noninflammable gas were discovered, it 
would still be difficult to give so huge a 
hollow body as the dirigible envelope the 
rigidity and stability necessary to sustain it 
against the force of a high wind or the strain 
of sudden changes in direction. 
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HE Emir Feisal has a throne at last. This 

young man, the son of the King of the 
Hejaz, and a useful ally of the British during 
the campaign in Palestine, got himself elected 
King of Syria last year; but the French, who 
hold a mandate from the League of Nations 
for that country, would not permit him to 
assume the crown. General Gouraud, indeed, 
used force to persuade him to abdicate. The 
British in like manner hold a mandate for 
Mesopotamia, but they have found the cost 
and trouble of administering it discouraging, 
and they have agreed to the foundation of an 
independent Arab state there with Feisal as 
its king. The new state is to be called Irak, 
and its capital is Bagdad. It was there that 
Feisal was crowned with appropriate cere- 
monies of recognition by the British High 
Commissioner. The arrangement is expected 
to please Great Britain’s Mohammedan sub- 
jects in India, and so to strengthen the British 
rule in that country. It cannot be equally 
agreeable to the French, who will see an inde- 
pendent Arab state, ruled by a king who has 
no reason to be cordial to France, on the very 
borders of their own rather restless Arab 
province of Syria. e 


NEW YORK engineer, Mr. R. P. Bolton, 

wants the city to build subways through 
the solid rock four hundred feet below the 
surface, through which trains could run from 
one end of the metropolitan district to the 
other at the rate of sixty miles an hour. He 
believes that rock boring will be cheaper and 
quicker than the kind of tunnel building that 
has hitherto been done just below the street 
level, and he foresees the time when the pres- 
ent subway will be used as footways or motor 
roads, while the real rapid transit goes for- 
ward almost as far below the ground as the 
Woolworth Tower is above it. New York is 
fortunate in being founded on the solid rock. 
Not many cities would find tunnel building at 
that depth so feasible as it is in Manhattan. 
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PEAKING of pellagra, as The Companion 
was only a few weeks ago, we have seen 
an article by Dr. Perdue, who is an authority 
on the disease, asserting that the cause and 
cure are both known, having been determined 
by Professors Alessandrini and Scala of Italy. 
According to this theory pellagra is not a de- 
ficiency disease or a disease of diet in any 
form; neither is it contagious. It is caused by 
drinking soft water that comes through clay 
soils, and it is cured by drinking “hard water,” 
preferably containing lime, or by the injection 
of a solution of sodium citrate. As our article 
pointed out, not all physicians accept these 
opinions, but they are held with great posi- 
tiveness by those who do. 
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CIENTIFIC men believe that they have 

found out how bats, flying about in the 
darkness, avoid objects that they cannot see, 
and they are trying to contrive instruments 
that will enable aviators to do the same thing. 
The theory is that the little animals emit a 
high-pitched note, often inaudible to the 
human ear, which echoes back from sur- 
rounding objects and informs them in which 
direction every obstacle to their flight is to be 
found. The experiment was tried with blind- 
folded bats in a room crisscrossed with wires 
and furnished with small holes in the walls 
just large enough for a bat to fly through. 
The creatures flew about with perfect uncon- 
cern, never hit a wire and passed back and 
forth through the holes at will. 
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Vigorous Young folks 


need highly nutritive food that 
includes the mineral elements 
so necessary to the growth and 
development of body and brain. 





Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk 


is a thoroughly nourishing food. . 
Economical -Ready to Eat-Delicious 


“There's a Reason’ 
for Grape-Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 











Bring Out the 
Hid en Beauty 


Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged come 
plexion is one fair to look upon, 


ercolized Wax 


ally, gently absorbs the 
italized surface skin, reveal- 

ing the young from. beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer’ Bd. of true 
ralness. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . .%c 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c 
Phelactine (hair remover $1 
Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) $1 


Supply Co., 5 N. La Sallle St., Chicago. Counters 





Skin rough, 
smarting or begin- 
ning to show a rash? 
Resinol Ointment is what 

you need to give quick 
relief and clear away the 
trouble. Then adopt the 
use of Resinol Shaving 
Stick. You'll be delighted 
with ak your are oe eave. 


Resingl Produ Peeducts. 


Resinol 





Printing 
Enlarging 




















Special price 25c to develop and print one six-exposure roll or 
make 6 prints from your negatives any size. VELOX Prints. 
Eastman System. Prompt Service. Ask for price list. 
Est. 1898. | FOUNTAIN’S KODAK SHOP, Middletown, Conn, 
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There’s manya slip || Baca 
A misdirected blow or a slip of Mead ad ac: Chicago 23, 
a sharp tool—and you may have 








COMPANION “NAME-ON” KNIFE | 
Our Offer Tove aac ven to Com 


'W yearly subscription a: 
the Knife will be sold for $i. 35. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U.S. 

Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


a serious bruise or cut. 

A few drops of Absorbine, Jr. should 
be applied promptly. It kills germs— 
prevents infection — soothes 
and heals. Absorbine, Jr. is 
non - poisonous — safe and 
pleasant to use. 
$1.25a bettie at your e 


A liberal Trial Bottle 7 
mailed for ten cents in be. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 





















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


0 cents for 288- 














re book on Stammeri ng 
‘ause 


pas Suuteoring. “Its and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3330 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. 8t., Indianapolis 


Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant ———— 


Always Healthful 


| gal free Ek cura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 
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“THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








HOW TO LEAD BOYS: cfstatisnaty* eu: 

. a copy. By Chas. E. Ford, Executive Sec’y Bo ~d 
Work. Milwaukee Chureh Federation. A handbook 
Teachers of Boys’ Sunda: > ay ° Classes and Leaders of 
Communit and Church Clubs Address 


RICHARDSON CO., A. 4711 Elm, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


There is nothin: ng so good as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
for giving relief, and literally hundreds of cases report them- 
selves as passing season after season without an attack. You 
guane to know. about this. Consult P. Harold Hayes, 
M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin Y 213. 


ST AMPS *-; “4 es Fame oy (two surcharged, 
for $1. Remit in LL notes 
to A. DEHORS, Raia’ toa, Tabith. Society I 

















MOTHERS | Safeguard your 
* little tots’ health. 
A Slip-On child’s closet seat fits over 
your regular closet seat. Saves you 
much needless work. Sent post pre- 
paid for $1.50. Write ie circular. 
SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 12 Holmfield Ave., , Mass. 
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PRICK AND PUCKER 
By Edith Ludwell Laurence 


Oh, autumn isa tricky elf; 
Sometime you'll ame? that for yourself. 


She scribbles on the windowpane 
A rime you try to read in vain; 


She frisks along the forest way 
And turns the trees all gaudy gay; 


She sends the red-cheeked apples spinning 
And sets the pumpkin heads to grinning ; 


She has the squirrels all so busy 
It’s strange the creatures don’t get dizzy. 


She makes an unimportant cricket 
Start up his fiddle in a thicket 
And play a little chilly tune 
Until the rising of the moon. 


And most of all on human folks 
She likes to spring her saucy jokes. 


Don’t let her fool you with a nut 
In small green box securely shut ; 


She’s fastened up that little box 
With many thousand prickly locks? 


Don’t let her trick ‘you with a yellow, 
Small, pretty fruit that looks quite mellow, 


All yound and fair, a little limb on; 
It’s sure to be a green persimmon! 


So keep your eye on ‘young October; 
Before she goes she’s wise and sober, 


But when she’s young she isan utter 
Outrageous, wild, young caper-cutter ; 
And do be careful to remember 
The frisky antics of November. 


Oh, autumn is a tricky elf; 
Perhaps you'll. find that out yourself! 
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THE RESCUE 


By Nellie Ballou 


ETTA was bustling 
round, helping her 
mother wash dishes 

and dust, for Aunt Hilda 
from the city was coming 
the next day to pay a visit. 
Detta and her mother even 
went out to straighten up 
the garden. 

It was chilly for early 
October. “Dear me!” said 
mother. “I’m afraid there 
will be a frost to-night. If 
there is, it will be the end 
of the asters; and I did so 
much want them to be 


Detta went to the fence 
and looked over into the 
Bowens’ vegetable garden. 

“Ts a frost coming to- 
night?’’ she asked Mr. 
Bowen, who was digging 
late potatoes. 

“Not if it stays cloudy,” 
he said. “But if it clears, 
we shall have a frost.” 

“Tf the flowers were kept warm, would the 
frost hurt them ?” asked Detta. 

“No,” Mr. Bowen replied, “but it is hard 
to keep things warm out of doors without 
our old friend, the sun, to help with the job.” 

Detta went to bed early, but she did not go 
to sleep; instead she lay and watched the sky 
through her window. The clouds drifted 
away slowly, and the stars began to shine one 
by one. It was clearing off; now for the frost! 

Detta cuddled down under her quilt. “The 
poor asters!” she said. “They will not be fit 
for Aunt Hilda to look at.” 

She lay still for a ong while and pondered 
over the plight of the asters. “Now, if I my- 
self were out in the garden this chilly night, 
I shouldn’t be cold,” she thought, “because 
I’d have on plenty of clothes.” 

Then another thought came to her. “Why 
shouldn’t flowers wear clothes when they need 
them ?” 

She got softly out of bed and put on her 
flannel dressing gown and her slippers and 
stockings. Stealing over to the cleset where 
her clothes hung, she piled her arms high with 
dresses, coats and sweaters. Then she tiptoed 
downstairs and out into the garden. 

The moon was shining bright, and the 
asters were still holding their brave 
high. But they would soon begin to feel the 
cold. 

Detta stood still and looked at them; she 
began to feel doubtful. What if the clothes 
should be too heavy and weigh them down? 

Beside the fence there was a pile of sharp- 
ened stakes; the sight of them gave Detta a 
new idea: the stakes could be used to hold 
up the garments, Laying the clothes on the 
oe she set to work. 

At last, when she pg ge ‘up, every 
clump of asters had a » Slim stick to 
guard it. 

“Now I can go ahead and dress the flow- 
ers,” she said. 

Five minutes later one corner of the garden 
was a queer-looking place. Two coats and 
three dresses with two sweaters seemed to be 
standing there «alone, and 
the asters had disappeared 
from view. Inside the 
house a tired little girl was 
tiptoeing upstairs, to snug- 
gle down under the blanket 
with a sigh of relief. 

Detta waked a little after 
sunrise. “Dear me,” she 
thought, “I didn’t leave 
myself a single thing to 
wear to-day.” 

Slipping her wrapper on, 
she ran out into the gar- 
den, hurriedly gathered up 
her clothes and ran back 
to her room. 

When she went down to 
breakfast her father and 
mother were busy talking. 

“I can’t understand it,” 
her mother was saying. 
“The frost was so heavy 
that the other flowers were 
badly hurt, but the asters 
look just as they looked 
yesterday.” 

Detta smiled to herself 
over her oatmeal and 
cream. “I won’t tell on the 
asters,” she thought, 


pretty when Hilda came!” . 
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But that afternoon when she and her 
mother were showing their guest about the 
garden and Aunt Hilda was admiring the 
asters Mr. Bowen put his head over the fence. 

“Where are your scarecrows, Mrs. Perry?” 
he asked. 

“What do you mean?” said Detta’s mother. 

“Why, I looked out of my window a little 
after dawn,” said Mr. Bowen, “and there 
were five fine scarecrows over there in the 
corner where the asters are. Handsomely 
dressed, too.” 

Detta stamped her foot, but she was laugh- 
ing. “They didn’t have on a thing but my old 
clothes,” she cried. 

Then the secret*was out, of course. 

Aunt Hilda carried home a big bunch of 
asters. “I should never have had them but for 
Detta’s coats and dresses,” she said. 
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THE MESSENGER BIRD 
By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


ANY, many moons ago, when Indians 
were the only people living in our 
beautiful land, there were no towns, 

only lodges and wigwams; and there were no 


was eager to be the messenger. While they 
were trying to choose the swiftest among 
them, a beautiful gray bird flew over the 
council tree. He was on his way to another 
council tree—a tall pine at the edge of the 
forest where all the birds were meeting. 

“He will be the best choice,” said the oldest 
councilor. Then he called to the gray bird 
and asked if he would take a message to the 
Wise Chief. 

“You are swift of wing, O beautiful bird. 
Our feet would go too slowly over the far- 
away trail.” 

The gray bird flew down and alighted on a 
low branch. Then the Little Brothers of the 
Wood found a piece of smooth birch bark, 
and the hunter cut a message on it in pictures 
and signs. That was the way the Indians 
wrote their messages in the long ago. 

The gray bird took the piece of bark in his 
bill and flew away with it. 

Fast and far the bird flew. He flew over the 
birds’ council tree; all the birds called to him, 
but he would not stop. He flew through a 
black cloud filled with rain, and out of the 
cloud into the clear hot air; he flew through 
wind and shadow, sunlight, sunset and dawn. 
He flew on and on, with the birch bark held 
fast in his bill, until he came to his journey’s 
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Persian Purrs 


Purrverse, purrfidious purrsons try to imitate my fur ; 

Purrt cats purrsist in echoing my purrfect, purrsonal purr. 
Purrhaps some think it propurr; but would you purrmit that 
Purrformance if you were yourself a purrl-white Purrsian 


Verse and Drawing 
by L. J. Bridgman 








streets, only Indian trails winding here and 
there through forests and over hills. 

One day a hunter set forth into the forest 
to find deer. 

The forest was so very large that it would 
take a man four days and four nights to 
travel through it. All the first day the hunter 
followed the trail of the deer, but his swift 
arrows brought him no game. At sunset a 
storm came roaring through the forest; there 
was thunder and rain, and all the trees 
swayed and twisted in the wild wind. 

A tall pine tree came crashing to earth and 
pinned the hunter beneath it. He was not 
hurt, but he was a prisoner; in spite of his 
struggles he could not free himself. 

Three times the sun rose and set, and still 
the hunter could not get free. He had no food 
and no water and grew very weak and faint. 

On the third day three of the Little Brothers 
of the Wood, a squirrel, a rabbit and a chip- 
munk, found him, They loved the hunter, for 


the had always been kind to them. 


“Let us help you, brave hunter,” they said. 
But they were too small to lift the tree, and 
at first it seemed as if they could do nothing 
for him. 

Then they went in haste and called all the 
other Little Brothers of the Wood in council, 
Said the oldest and wisest Brother of the 
Wood, “We must send.a message to the Wise 
Chief; he will send help to the hunter. Who 
among you will go and bear the message?” 

Each of the Little Brothers of the Wood 


end. Then he winged his way into the Indian 
lodge and Jaid the bark at the feet of the 
Wise Chief. 

When the Wise Chief had read the message 
he sent many men who were brave and fleet 
of foot over the far-away trail to find the 
brave hunter. All the way the beautiful bird 
flew low and guided the braves. When he 
stopped, they stopped ; when he flew on, they 
followed. 

The hunter was safe and happy when the 
braves found him. He was still pinned be- 
neath the tree, but he was not in pain, and 
the Little Brothers of the Wood had brought 
him berries and water and kept him company 
all the while. 

The rescuers lifted the tree from off the 
hunter and carried him to his far-away wig- 
wam. 

To this day the Indian people love the pi- 
geon, the beautiful gray bird that carried the 
message, and that tribe of Indians to which 
the brave hunter belonged still draw upon their 
lodges and wigwams rough pictures of the 
messenger bird °¢e 


WORK TO DO 
By Mary E. Hardy 


“1 think I heard a raindrop,” 
Said an acorn half awake. 
“Time I was up and doing, 
For I heve an oak to make.” 
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THE DROUTH BROKEN 
%y Gertrude West 


HE grain was safely in the shock and stubble 


dusty green; 
Wild little whirlwinds chased their tails along 
the dusty road; 
Each morning drifting, futile clouds at sunrise 
might be seen; 
Raeh evening down a brazen sky a cloudless 
sunset glowed. 


Then prentees | hooked his spectacles beneath his 
To 


And sought his trusty almanac. with wise and 
dimming sight. 
“It seems to me I feel a kind o’ moftsture in the 
’ 
The signs all favor rain,” said he; “the moon, 
she fulls to-night.” 
The dark cupped down upon the world, an arch of 
erystal stars, 
Sweet with the touch of freshened air and breath 
of cool ing corn, 
And on the little thirsty grass beyond the meadow 


ars, 
— to any healing dew, a sheath of mist was 
1. 


Up in the room beneath the eaves the sandman 
came to you; 
A dream shut out the evening star that burned 
above the hiil; . 
The cloek struck softly one, two, three; and sud- 
denly you knew 
There-was a spray upon your face from leaves 
across the sill. 


Was ever waking quite so sweet? Through all the 
quiet night 
That friendly, softly rushing sound upon the 
roof again ; 
And where the sky bent darkly down, with not a 
star in sight, 
There stung the smell of settling dust beneath 
a gentle rain. 


Came booming father’s joyful voice, “Thanks be, 
the corn is saved.” 
And there were windows sliding down and shut- 
ting doors below. 
All down the slope the green blades sang and 
whispered as they waved. 
Half listening and half asleep, you seemed to 
hear them grow. 
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THE NECESSARY OUTLET 


HE electrician had stopped at the street 

. corner to renew carbons in the arc lamp. 
A small boy had stopped to watch him. As 
the day was bright and sunny the boy was 
astonished to see that the man had on rubber 
boots. “What do you wear those boots for?” 
he asked. “Do you think it’s going to rain?” 

The workman laughed good-naturedly. 
“No, sonny, I wear them so as to be safe from 
electric shocks when I handle these lamps. 
Electricity can’t go through rubber very well, 
and one of the funny things about electricity 
is that it can’t.get into a person unless it can 
get out again.” 

Is not that true of other things in life also? 
Take love. It can’t get into a human heart 
unless it can get out again. It must either find 
an outlet in service or die. Yet many persons 
forget that truth. Young married people 
sometimes let themselves become indifferent 
to each other’s needs and problems. Each feels 
that the burden of domestic care rests wholly 
on his or her shoulders. Instead of helping 
each other they grow cold and critical. Little 
by little the beautiful flower of love that at 
first filled the home with fragrance droops 
and dies. Love cannot live without service. 

Forgiveness too can never get into a man 
unless it can get out again. Have you ever 
tried to ask God’s forgiveness while you were 
secretly angry with some one who had done 
you either a real or a fancied wrong? The 
very doors of heaven seem locked against you. 
You cannot really pray, for, like love, for- 
giveness cannot bloom in the sterile soil of a 
selfish soul. 

Whoever seeks the secret of human happi- 
ness will find it in these simple words, “Look 
well to the outlets of life.” The clearest stream 
in the world will quickly become a stagnant 
pool if its, waters find no escape. Clog the 
channels of usefulness with the rubbish of 
selfishness, harshness or indolence, and the 
streams of affection will soon become a foul 
and stagnant morass that reflects no loveli- 
ness and enriches no barren places. 
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THE REASON 


EATRICE DREW was not a coward. 

J Her defeat to-day was the first big 
disappointment she had had in all the eight- 
cen years of her happy spoiled life. Moreover, 
it had come without warning. She was easily 
the most popular girl in the class, and she 
knew, of course, that she was going to be 
nominated for president; but that she might 





not be elected never once entered her mind. 


‘Yet Frances Stuart was not only elected but 


elected by a large majority. 

Beatrice took the blow like the courageous 
girl she was. In a second she was on her feet 
and had moved that the election be made 
unanimous. She was among the first to con- 
gratulate the new president; and she laughed 
and talked with the crowd and declared that 
Frances was the best choice that they could 
possibly have made. But when it was all over 
and she could slip away she flew to her room 
and waited for her roommate, Gwen Hamp- 
ton, to return. When Gwen entered Beatrice 
faced her steadily. 

“Now, Gwen,” she demanded, “tell me. 
Don’t flinch. I want to know why.” 

Gwen’s eyes said the things that her tongue 
could not say. “You were great,” she cried. 
“TI never was so proud of you, Bea Drew.” 

Beatrice. disregarded the praise. “Tell me,” 
she repeated inexorably. “Never mind my 
feelings. I’ve got to get this thing straight. 
Why was I snowed under by a girl not half 
so popular as 1? There must be a reason. Play 
up, Gwen, and give it to me.” 

Though it was hard, Gwen did it. “You 
know Frances Stuart’s nickname ?” 

Beatrice nodded. “Old Reliable.” 

“That was it, Bea.” 

“But still I don’t understand,” Beatrice 
replied. " 

“Tt was because you promise things and 
then forget. Like that concert at the church 
in the village; you virtually pledged yourself 
to sell a hundred tickets, and you sold only 
thirty-six, and the committee had to make up 
the deficit out of their own pockets. It has 
happened like that a good many times. The 
crowd loves you dearly, but they are afraid 
to depend on you. And they had to have a 
president whom they could depend on. Too 
many occasions come up wheh they might be 
left in a hole. O Bea, dear!” 

Beatrice’s eyes showed the hurt, but her 
smile was beautiful. “I know another girl 
besides Frances Stuart,” she said slowly, “who 
can be depended on—now.” 
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“PEOPLE IN FEATHERS” 


IRDS even of the same species, says our 

contributor, Miss Edna S. Knapp, are as 
different from one another as people. They 
differ in vocal power, in eagerness for food, 
in attachment to people, in intelligence, dis- 
position, memory and love of freedom. And 
she tells amusing anecdotes to prove it: 

If anything goes wrong, Narcissus will 
make a bee line for me. Fuzzipuff, on the 
other hand, will go straight to my sister. Each 
to the one who feeds him! Fuzzipuff cuddles 
under my sister’s left ear and prefers. being 
fed to eating by himself. He will leave any 
food in order to play. 

My neighbor up the road had a male canary 
named Yellow Feathers that was devotedly 
attached to her. She died, and, though the 
cage still hangs in the sunny window, and 
Yellow Feathers is petted as before, not a 
note has he sung since her death. 

Mr. Foster’s canary, Betty, pecks the door 
of her cage until the catch loosens, pushes 
with her foot until the door opens and then 
is off. 

Mr. Winthrop, who works in a woolen mill, 
brought home a large bobbin. His canary, 
Dandelion, learned at command to fly to the 
top of it and sing until Mr. Winthrop said, 
“Enough.” 

My canary, Narcissus, when I reprimand 
him for eating fern fronds at the front of the 
pot, goes round to the back where all except 
his white tail is hidden. He is always over- 
come with astonishment when I pick him off 
and scold him. Narcissus is a bully, a brag- 
gart and at heart a coward. He loves to ad- 
mire himself in my mirror, and flies at me 
furiously when I use it to dress my hair. 
While I use brush and comb he hides behind 
the mirror, only his head showing. When I 
turn away he comes strutting out as if to 
boast, “There, I drove her away again!” 

Fuzzipuff, on the contrary, coaxes and fluffs 
out his feathers as if begging, “Somebody, 
please notice a nice bird.” Somebody always 
does. Then Narcissus, waxing furious, marches 
up to him and challenges him to mortal com- 
bat. Narcissus, singing his ringing song and 
dragging his wings, advances on Fuzzipuff. 
Their beaks touch. Narcissus solemnly hops 
over his enemy, then, turning round, does it 
again and so continues until his honor is satis- 
fied. It is always a bloodless battle. 

Narcissus knows several people and saves 
his attention for them; Fuzzipuff demands 
petting and gets it even from strangers. Nar- 
cissus is fond of the baker because he brings 
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doughnuts; he recognizes him at once and 
screams frantically until the expected titbit is 
given him. . 

Canaries differ in their desire for freedom, 
the strength of which seems to be wholly a 
matter of their physical strength. Fuzzipuff 
soon tires of flying round and wants to rest 
on some one’s shoulder. Like my neighbor 
Mrs. Gary’s birds, Narcissus wants to be out 
of his cage all the time; but Pet, a delicate 
little fellow that belongs to. Mrs. Bemis, has 
to be driven from his cage to exercise. 

Length of life is an uncertain matter. “We 
need a new bird every year,” a friend writes 
me. But I know a bird seventeen years old 
that is still singing lustily, and there are 
canaries that have lived to be thirty-two and 
even thirty-four years old. 
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THE GRANITE-BALL SUNDIAL 


NE of the most remarkable sundials in the 
world stands on the campus of Columbia 
University in New York City. It consists of a 
huge granite ball, fifteen tons in weight, that 
casts an oval shadow on two bronze time 
plates set in the supporting base, one to the 
east and the other to the west of the ball. 
From the accompanying diagram of one of 
the plates the reader can learn how the sun- 
dial is used. He will see that the plates have 








concentric arcs engraved on them. There are 
twelve of those arcs, one for each month of 
the year. The arcs are pitted with small holes, 
each one of which is. numbered and stands for 
a particular day of the month. When the oval 
shadow reaches and covers one of those holes, 
it is noon of the day by standard time. 

There are not holes, however, for each day 
of the month, for there would not be room 
for them without making the plates confus- 
ing. On intermediate days the man who 
wishes to set his watch by the dial must cal- 
culate as best he can where the hole would be 
if there were one. He can guess with fair 
accuracy, but if he wants to be correct he’d 
better wait for a neighboring clock to strike. 

By an ingenious arrangement difficult to 
make clear in a brief article, the dial shows 
both solar and standard time. 
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WHERE IS GULLIBLE TOWN? 


N a small village of the Middle West Nate 
Scatterbrain ran a drug store. His neighbors 
regarded him as a personage. The deference 
they showed him led him to think better of 
himself than perhaps he deserved. . 

One day last winter while he was talking 
with several traveling men at the back of his 
store a man entered who was selling maps of 
the state. When Nate went forward the agent 
unrolled one of his maps for Nate to inspect. 
Winking at the traveling men, Nate remarked, 
“There have been several map agents here 
lately, but none of them has had a true map.” 

“This one is accurate,” the agent replied. 

“No,” said Nate; “this is just like the rest. 
There is one town you have left out.” 

“What town is that?” the agent asked. 

“It is the town of Fire Creek,” replied Nate. 
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“Never heard of the town of Fire Creek.” 

“Well,” concluded Nate, “you’d better tell 
your publishers about their mistake; and 
when they publish a map showing Fire Creek 
come round and I’ll buy one. Good day.” 

When the agent had gone Nate remarked 
to the traveling men, “I always have fun with 
those fellows. Of course there’s no such place 
as Fire Creek in this state, but that fellow 
thinks there is, and wouldn’t it be a joke if 
he’d write and tell the publisher so?” 

__ “You'll be caught at your tricks some day 
if you’re not careful,” said one of the men. 

Nate laughed. “Those fellows don’t know 
any more than the law allows,” he said. 

A few minutes later the map agent entered 
the store again and asked for a tube of 
tomato cream for his chapped hands. . 

“Tomato cream?” repeated Nate, puzzled. 
“T haven’t got it. But here —” He took from 
the case several tubes of various. healing 
lotions and handed them to his customer, who 
squeezed a little from each on the back of his 
hands and asked Nate to rub it in. 

Having sampled al? the lotions, the agent 
said, “I don’t believe Fl take any just now, 
but if you had tomato cream I’d buy half a 
dozen tubes. That’s the only cream for chapped 
hands. I see it’s being advertised strong in the 
magazines and on the billboards.” 

“Strange I never heard of it,” said Nate. 

_ “Yes, it is strange. Why, when I was com- 
ing through Gullible town the other day the 
Tomato Cream Company had three artists at 
work on a signboard eighty feet long. Two of 
them were lettering, and the third was paint- 
ing the likeness of a huge tomato.” 

“Coming through where?” asked Nate. 

“Through Gullible town,” replied the agent. 

“Where is Gullible town?” 

“Gullible town,” said the agent, “is just 
two miles north of Fire Creek; and when you 
get some tomato cream in stock let me know, 
and maybe I'll take a case. Good day, sir.” 

Some of Nate’s friends are wondering why 
at the next meeting of the town board he 
proposed raising the peddler’s license fee from 
a dollar a day to fifty dollars. 
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THE ELEPHANT’S FOOT 


HE elephant is a good traveler. On level 

ground, says Mr. Carl Akeley in the 
World’s Work, a fast horse can outrun him, 
but on rough ground he would leave the horse 
behind. Moreover, there are few animals that 
can cover more ground in a day than an ele- 
phant; and in spite of his size he can turn 
with astonishing agility and move through the 
forest as quietly as a rabbit. 

The elephant’s foot, on which he moves so 
quickly and softly, is very remarkable. It is 
incased in a baglike skin with a heavy padded 
bottom that has some of the characteristics of 
an antiskid tire. An elephant walks on his 
toes, which form the front part of his foot. 
The bones of his foot run not only back but 
up; and underneath at the back of the foot is 
a gelatinlike substance that is a more effec- 
tive shock absorber than rubber heels. One of 
the curious things about the foot is that it 
swells when the weight is on it, and contracts 
when the weight is removed; an elephant may 
sink four feet into a swamp, but the minute 
he begins to lift his legs his feet will contract 
and come out of the hole without suction. 
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SHOWING HIS AUTHORITY 


CCORDING to the Argonaut the attitude 
of some of the Balkan countries reminds 

one of our Senators of Johnny, who got a 
promotion to the head of his department in 
the general store. He was very proud of his 
new position, and when a certain young lady 
appeared whom he had greatly admired he 
was not slow in telling her the good news. 

“Indeed,” said the lady, “are you really the 
head of the department now ?” 

“Til prove it to you,” cried Johnny; and, 
turning to one of his coworkers, roared in his 
most savage voice, “Bill, you’re fired.” 
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TRYING TO OBLIGE 


OTHER was teaching five-year-old 
Bobby geography. She had come to the 
Sahara Desert. “Now, say it—Sahara,” she 
prompted him. 
“Hara,” replied Bobby. 
“No, not Hara—Sahara, don’t you see?” 
said mother patiently. “Now, say it.” 
Again Bobby replied, “Hara.” 
That kept up for some time until finally 
Bobby, worn out, exclaimed indignantly, 
“Well, mother, didn’t I say Hara?” 
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REVIVAL OF AN OLD DISEASE 


HAT “there is no new thing under the 
A sun” is very nearly true of disease. The 
“sleeping sickness,” for example, was observed 
toward the end of the last century and at 
various times before. In the long intervals 
between its sudden appearances physicians 
saw no cases of it, and so each time that the 
disease showed itself the doctors regarded it 
as something new. Students of medical his- 
tory, however, have at last shown that the 
disease has a long history. 

Another disease that is thought to be new 
but that is probably old seems to be identical 
with one that prevailed to some extent during 
the last century especially in France. It was 
then named “acrodynia,” which means pain 
in the extremities, from its most noticeable 
symptom; pain in the extremities is not, how- 
ever, the only symptom or the most impor- 
tant. Apparently it attacks children only. 

When first seized with the disease the child 
feels generally ill and is often unwontedly 
irritable. Its hands and feet are painful, and 
usually cold and purplish in color—a sign of 
poor circulation; its eyes are inflamed and 
sensitive to light, and it is likely to have a 
purulent discharge from the nose. It becomes 
apathetic and wishes only to lie in bed. Its 
appetite is poor, if indeed it has any appetite 
at all; but it usually shows no signs of any 
trouble in the stomach. After a while, perhaps 
several weeks, it has an eruption of pimples or 
large reddish spots on its legs and arms and 
sometimes also on its body. Its skin itches so 
intolerably that it cannot keep from scratch- 
ing—an action that may bring on boils and 
abscesses. As a rule it has more or less fever. 

The cause of the disease is unknown, and 
there seems to be no effective treatment. For- 
tunately, the trouble wears itself out in time. 
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SHEILA’S SCHEME 


HEILA, kneeling on the kitchen floor with 
cloth and pail, looked over her shoulder 
as Georgina Wells entered. Sheila’s shirt waist 
was turned in at the throat, her usually im- 
maculate hair was flying loose ends, and a 
smooch decorated her nose. But, though her 
whole body ached, her spirit was unconquered. 
“Walk right in,” she said to Georgina cor- 
dially. “Make yourself at home. Another af- 
fliction more or less isn’t worth mentioning.” 
“Just for that,” Georgina replied, “I intend 
to stay and enjoy myself.” 

Sheila sat back upon her heels. “You be- 
hold a girl in the course of being educated. 
Education is a painful process, Miss Wells.” 

“T’m listening,” Georgina replied. 

“T’ve thought—more shame to me—that 
when Edith said she was too tired to do 
things evenings it was imagination. Of course 
Edith worked; I never denied that. She is 
an accomplished housekeeper; and there are 
Robin and Buddy who are two irrepressible 
young creatures that require frequent atten- 
tions. But Edith was her own mistress. She 
didn’t have to take dictation from Mr. Clare 
when he was in a bad temper, and she didn’t 
have to sit at a typewriter eight hours a day. 
She could stop and chat with neighbors who 
dropped in while she was mopping the floor; 
she could shell peas on the piazza; in an emer- 
gency she could even let the house go and 
have an omelet for dinner. All her weariness, 
I was perfectly convinced, was owing to lack 
of system. That was why I insisted upon her 
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going away for two weeks of entire rest while 
I took my vacation at home.” 

“Well sand 

“Well, as I remarked, I am receiving a lib- 
eral education. I never in the course of my 
brief life made so many discoveries as during 
the past week. I’ve discovered that housekeep- 
ing is a thing that cannot be confined within 
eight hours. No system, for example, can put 
the youngsters to bed at six o’clock, the time 
I reach home with my day’s work over. I’ve 
discovered that there are exactly one million 
unforeseen and unforeseeable interruptions. 
That’s all that’s good for you; you look alto- 
gether too pleased. But I am meditating 2 
great plan, the greatest educational scheme 
ever devised; it is a system by which every- 
one shall change work with some one else 
twice a year. To be sure, there are a few 
minor details to be worked out, such as 
knowledge of stenography on the housekeep- 
er’s part and of dressmaking on the stenog- 
rapher’s. However, that’s a small matter. I 
can work it out in time. 

“Meanwhile,” said Sheila, sitting up fiercely 
and waving her cloth at her laughing caller, 
“T wish you to understand that I said every- 
one was to exchange work. Wouldn’t I like to 
see you, for example, take Mr. Clare’s dicta- 
tion on one of his cranky days!” 
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MR. PEASLEE ON SPITE WORK 


‘“T’VE heard tell ‘fore now of spite fences,” 

remarked Caleb to Deacon Lysander 
Hyne, “but till last week I never saw one of 
’em here in Dilmouth. Never!” 

The deacon became interested. “Who’s been 
buildin’ a spite fence?” he’ asked. 

“Nate Parsons was the spirited man,” Mr. 
Peaslee replied, “and he built it agin the 
widder Soames, on ’count of her keepin’ a few 
hens over close to his line. He wanted she 
should move her henhouse, and she wouldn’t 
bd couldn’t; so Nate built a fence along the 
ine.” 

“Must have cost him somethin’!” com- 
mented the deacon. “Why didn’t she go to 
law about it? She must know about how 
pop’lar Nate would be with a jury.” 

“Oh, the widder ain’t figgerin’ on going to 
law over it,” Caleb replied smoothly. “Nate 
had an idea mebbe he’d carry it to court, but 
the widder convinced him he’d better not.” 

“What'd he want to go to law for?” 
snapped the deacon. “He built the fence, 
didn’t he? And he could take it down if he 
wanted to, couldn’t he?” 

“He built it, all right enough,” Caleb con- 
ceded, “but takin’ it down was another mat- 
ter altogether, as Nate found out when his 
wife and daughter got back from that six 
weeks’ visit to some of her folks. 

“They got home in the evenin’, and they 
didn’t know anything about the fence till the 
next mornin’. Along about nine o’clock my 
wife asked me to go over to Nate’s and get 
a sweater she’d lent Nate’s wife. So after I’d 
passed the time of day with her and the girl 
I fetched up the matter of the sweater, and 
the girl went into the foreroom to get it. 
She’d scurcely more’n got into the room when 
she hollers out, ‘For the land’s sake! Ma, 
come here a minute!’ And Mis’ Parsons, when 
you consider she weighs near two hundred 
pounds, got up consid’able lively. 

“T followed along m’self, for by the way 
the girl yelped I didn’t know but she’d done 
herself some hurt accidental. But she hadn't; 
she’d just ketched sight of that fence. 

“You see, from their foreroom that fence 
cuts off every mite of view they had down 
the state road. Nate prob’ly don’t go into 
the room five times a year, and he never took 
notice that about all they’d have to look at, 
when they sot down in the fore part of the 
house, would be them raw timbers that he’d 
used to board over. 

“Well, after them two women had sort of 
ketched their breath they both started to talk 
at the same time, and I began to realize that 
Nate had got a quick job ahead of him. 

“That afternoon I had to go over to the 
widder’s to harrow her little patch of garden 
for her, and I’d just bent over to hook the 
whiffletree on the harrow when I heard her 
holler out sharp, ‘Don’t you lay an axe nor 
even a hand on that fence, Nate Parsons! I’ve 
got a witness right here,’ s’she, and then she 
beckoned me over. 

“Nate looked both womblecropt and mad; 
he didn’t seem to want to parley with her, 
but I guess he made up his mind it was the 
better wisdom. 

“‘Why won’t I lay a hand to it?’ s’he. ‘It’s 
my fence and on —’ 

“No, ’tain’t your fence, nor on your land, 
neither one!’ she snapped out. ‘And you can’t 


touch it; not ’thout you want to pay big 
damages. I’ve got good law counsel on it. And 
if you think I ain’t, you just go ahead and try 
to meddle with it!’ 

“The trouble come in Nate’s not bein’ par- 
ticular enough to locate just where his line 
was. He’d sighted kind of rough by that line 
of locust trees on the far aidge of his lot; and 
they’ve been blowed out of plumb by every 
southwest wind for sixty years and more. So 
he went over his line a foot or more, and he’d 
built the whole fence on the widder’s land! 

“And accordin’ to the law, as I get it,” said 
Mr. Peaslee, “it being ‘a structure erected on 
posts set into the ground,’ it’s the prop’ty of 
the one that owns the grounds. It took a trip 
to the city to consult with a lawyer to make 
Nate believe it. And the widder is tickled to 
death with the fence; she’s figgerin’ on build- 
ing a new henhouse and using part of the 
fence for one wall, and the balance of it for 
growing morning-glories and hollyhocks.” 

“How doos Nate’s women-folks take it?” 
asked the deacon. 

“Jedgin’ by Nate’s appearance,” replied Mr. 
Peaslee, “I jealouse they’re takin’ it harder’n 
what the widder doos!” 
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“KINGS DON’T COUNT” 


INGS do count. In social and ceremonial 

matters at least they count preéminently. 
Perhaps that is why the reading public, in- 
cluding even their most loyal subjects, take 
peculiar pleasure in anecdotes that show them 
counting less than usual. Such tales impart a 
half mischievous delight rather like that of 
the staid parishioner who has chanced to see 
his minister’s hat and dignity temporarily 
impaired by a snowslide from the church 
porch. 

Only a little. while ago all London smiled 
when Marshal Foch, engrossed in an impor- 
tant conference, accidentally snubbed King 
George by failing to appear at an afternoon 
tea to which he had been invited and had to 
admit contritely that he had forgotten all 
about it. But the good-natured King was 
merely amused; and even King George’s far 
more punctilious and quick-tempered father, 
King Edward, who his devoted friend, Ad- 
miral Lord Fisher, says was “an angel, but not 
an angel all the time,” sometimes pardoned 
slights to his kingly dignity. One such occa- 
sion the admiral describes in his recent volume 
of reminiscences: 

“TI was driving with him alone,” he says, 
“and, utterly carried away by my feelings, 
suddenly stood up and waved to a very 
beautiful woman who I had thought was in 
America. The king was awfully angry, and I 
made it much worse by saying I had forgot- 
ten all about him! But he finally said, ‘Well, 
find out where she lives and let me know,’ 
and he gave her little child a sovereign and to 
my intense joy asked her to dinner:” 

The gallant admiral made another uncourt- 
ierlike slip, with no pretty woman for his 
excuse. He had just received from France the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

“So that evening, on meeting King Ed- 
ward,” he says, “I told His Majesty of the 
quite unexpected honor that I had received, 
and that I had been informed I was the only 
living Englishman who had got it. Then the 
king said, ‘Excuse me—I’ve got it!’ Then, 
alas! I made a faux pas and said, ‘Kings don’t 
count!’ And no more do. they! He got it 
because certainly they all loved him in the 
first place, and because President Loubet 
couldn’t help it.” . 

On a third occasion Admiral Fisher man- 
aged to upset the king’s equanimity more seri- 
ously. A great naval review at Cowes was 
being arranged shortly after the return of the 
king from a visit to Spain, of which the visit 
of the Spanish admirals to his ship had been 
a picturesque incident. Clad in magnificent 
uniforms, they had arrived in an old-fashioned 
pulling barge manned by sailors whose sashes 
were of crimson and gold. 

“That rowing barge and those splendid uni- 
forms lay at the root of one occasion when 
the king was really angry with me. I had been 
arranging the details of the review and was 
summoned to Buckingham Palace to discuss 
them with him. I found no equerries in 
attendance, no one about and the king white 
with anger. 

“‘So!’ he cried out to me. ‘I’m to go by 
such and such a train, am I? And I’m to em- 
bark at such and such a time, am I? And I’m 
to use your barge because it’s a better barge 
than mine, is it? Look here, am I the king, 
or are you?’ 

“The upshot of the interview was that he 
threw the papers on the floor, with ‘Have it 
your own way!’ But the secret cause of his 
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anger was that he had made up his mind to 
go off in a rowing boat like that of the Span- 
ish admirals, forgetting that there is no tide 
at Cartagena, whereas the tide at Cowes runs 
many knots, and it would take a rowing boat 
hours to reach the ship.” 

So the king, whose flash of temper soon 
passed, had to yield, though less to his ad- 
miral than to that greater power once vainly 
defied by his predecessor, King Canute. 
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THE PROPHETESS IN HER OWN 
COUNTRY 


HE recent death of Annie Louise Cary 
brings to the mind ,of a newspaper 
correspondent an amusing incident that oc- 
curred when he once went to interview her 
When he arrived in Portland, where she was 
then living, she was away from home, but a 
friend told him that if he went to Gorham 
and saw Captain Smith, an old sea captain, 
he could learn from him all he wished to 
know about her; he would find the captain 
in an armchair, taking up half the doorway 
of the village grocery. This is the dialogue 
that the correspondent, writing in the Boston 
Transcript, tells us took place when they met: 

“Good morning, captain.” 

“Good mornin’.” ° 

“Captain, do you know Miss Annie Louise 
Cary?” 

“Know Ann Cary? The hull town knows 
Ann Cary.” 

“What does the town think of her?” 

“Wal, I wouldn’t go ’cross the road to hear 
her sing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Wal, I don’t like your all-round-the-lot 
singin’. Now, when Clem Finney stands up in 
meetin’house and sings Pennyr’yal, the Great 
Salvation Day, that’s music! But what be 
you, mister ? Goin’ to write her up, like?” 
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“Wal, ain’t much to tell. She came here 
from Sacarap as a little girl and studied some. 
Then she went to Boston and studied more, 
and then she went to Rooshy, and they 
cheered her in Rooshy. Put that in the paper, 
mister, they cheered Ann Cary in Rooshy.” 

“And then ?” 

“Wal, that’s about all. You take that and 
tetch it up. As I tell the parson every Sunday 
when he’s done his sermon, half the stories 
ain’t worth tellin’ unless you tetch ’em up.” 
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COATS FROM BUFFALO WOOL 


HE buffaloes that are domesticated in the 

Yellowstone Park are now expected to 
pay their board. Supported in royal idleness 
for many years, says the New York Times, 
they must now become producers, instead of 
remaining mere ornaments. 

All that the park authorities ask of their 
star boarder is his old clothes. Every spring 
the big Yellowstone herd of five hundred 
grown animals sheds several hundred pounds 
of wool, which could be increased by clipping. 
In past years the wool has gone to waste, but 
recently a collection of some of the finest fibre 
has been made for the purpose of making 
coats and blankets for the park rangers. 

The Canadian government and private in- 
dividuals in the United States have succeeded 
in utilizing buffalo wool, and official reports 
show that the cloth produced is lighter in 
weight and offers greater resistance to cold 
than material made of sheep’s wool. It is 
those qualities that particularly interest the 
park authorities, who have the comfort of the 
rangers at heart. The men have to tramp 
many miles on skis or snowshoes and carry 
heavy packs filled with “grub” and bedding 
Under such conditions every ounce that can 
be saved is of great importance. 
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WILLING TO HELP 


a ILLIAM,” said the good wife, looking 

up from her paper, “here is an article 
that says a man out in Kansas is suing his 
wife for divorce simply because she went 
through his pockets after he was asleep 
Goodness knows, William, the poor woman 
probably never got a cent from him in any 
other way.” 

“Uh-huh,” replied William. 

“William,” came from his wife, “don’t you 
dare sit there and uh-huh at me in such a 
manner! What would you do if you woke up 
and found me going through your pockets?” 

“Who—me?” asked the sleepy husband 
“Why, I'd get up and help you search!” 
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GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 
LATEST SUCCESS 


The author of Freckles, A Girl of the Limberlost, etc., has written 
a new story that is declared by readers and critics to be her best. 


Her Father’s 
Daughter 


By Gene Stratton- Porter 


HER Father’s Daughter is the 
story of a girl, the daughter of 
a great nerve specialist, who to rest 
his own nerves took the girl with him 
on camping and fishing trips from 
childhood, and drilled her in the 
lore of the desert, the canons, the 
mountains and the sea. After his 
death, needing money, she conceives 
the idea of starting a unique depart- 
ment in a modern magazine, and 
carries on the work under an assumed 
name while attending school. 














The rightness of her life; the earnestness of her 
effort; the invincibility of her character; the 
charm and helpfulness of her friendship; the 
sacredness and beauty of her love—when at 
last she gives it—make this one of Mrs. Porter’s 
strongest and most absorbing stories. 























How You Can Get a Copy of This Book Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.50 to pay for it, and 
we will present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest and best story, Her 
Father’s Daughter, sending the Book to you postpaid. This is the author’s copyrighted 
edition which cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 


Nore. This Book is given only to our dresent subscribers to pay them for securing a mew subscription. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 
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